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The Impact of the Social Worker's Cultural Structure 
on Social Therapy 


Sol Wiener Ginsburg, M.D. 


Dr. Ginsburg is Associate Psychiatrist, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, N. Y., 

and Lecturer in Psychiatry, New York School of Social Work. His paper was presented at a 

meeting of the American Association of Medical Social Workers during the National Conference 
of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May, 1951. 


For A LONG TIME I have been interested 
in observing how quickly many technical 
words come to be used in everyday lan- 
guage, often a bit glibly and with an easy 
familiarity seldom based on real under- 
standing of their meaning. We live in a 
time when that process is catalyzed by the 
existence of facilities for communication 
which spread ideas and words with almost 
frightening rapidity to vast numbers of 
people. Perhaps my favorite example of 
this phenomenon is the popular use of the 
word “neurotic,” which no longer bears the 
slightest resemblance to its technical mean- 
ing—actually a very complicated concept 
and one not easy to define. Current usage 
appears to equate it with practically any 
undesirable (to the user) trait of character 
or personality and often makes it merely a 
more polite equivalent for some older 
derogatory term. 

I am disquieted by the feeling that we 
are now bandying the words “culture” and 
“cultural” with the same too easy famili- 
arity, seldom based on a clear recognition 
of just what we mean by the words and 
often without full awareness of the impli- 
cations of culture theory for both the pro- 
fessions of social work and of psychoana- 
lytic psychiatry. It is good to know that 
we have come so far—even though it is 
only part way down the road to be tra- 
versed—in the application of knowledge 
and concepts from anthropology and social 
psychology to our own fields. But I am 
deeply concerned about the possibility that 
we may substitute glibness for understand- 





ing or allow the pendulum too great a 
sweep away from our earlier emphasis on 
the unconscious factors that influence per- 
sonality and behavior, which in turn were 
rooted in biology. 

If I seem to use examples and points of 
emphasis from psychiatry and social work 
interchangeably, it is because I believe that 
in the particular context of this paper the 
basic problems are essentially the same for 
both. While the psychotherapist is less 
immediately concerned than the social 
worker with the need to influence the cur- 
rent reality situation of his patient, it is 
just as necessary for him to understand 
the cultural influences that have helped 
mold his patient’s life, as well as his own, 
as it is for the social worker to understand 
these factors in his own and in his client’s 
life. 

In all discussions of the relation of cul- 
ture theory to psychiatry and social work, 
the emphasis has been on the importance 
of the culture in influencing the person- 
ality and attitudes of the client or patient. 
The emphasis in this paper, however, is on 
examining the impact of cultural factors 
on the therapist’s own attitudes. This em- 
phasis demands recognition of the fact that 
the equation “worker-client” has, like all 
equations, two factors, equally important 
and equally consequential. 

An instructive example to illustrate the 
very real “two-sidedness” of the therapeutic 
situation may be drawn from the history 
of psychoanalytic technique. There was a 
time when the most passive and non-inter- 
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fering attitude on the part of the analyst 
was considered ideal. Parenthetically, I 
may add that a recent textbook! records, 
presumably in all seriousness, the debates 
supposedly devoted to the question of 
whether an analyst who slept throughout 
the therapeutic session might not be the 
theoretic ultimate in achieving this ideal. 
Fortunately, in many analytic circles, we 
are now aware that the concept of the 
analyst as merely a “mirror” is by no means 
ideal and, while recognizing the real and 
distinct limitations to the analyst's “inter- 
fering,” we nevertheless acknowledge his 
need to be much more than a completely 
passive recipient of the patients’ communi- 
cations. 

A social worker analysand, in discussing 
a marital problem, said, “I can’t be a case- 
worker to my husband. I can’t always be 
‘neutral’!” In her concept of the casework 
process, she had accepted “neutrality” as 
the ideal. I question very much whether 
such a goal is obtainable, or whether it 
would be at all “ideal” even if it were. 

In this paper I shall use “culture” as 
defined by Gardner Murphy? to mean 
“the complex whole that includes knowl- 
edge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by man as a member of society.” I think 
the very breadth and inclusiveness of the 
definition have distinct advantage for us 
in this discussion, which is not primarily 
concerned with the technical niceties of 
anthropological or social psychological 
theory, but rather with the understanding 
of relatively simple human needs and 
forces. 

The thesis of this discussion is that the 
personality that the social worker brings 
to his job is a complex resultant of many 
forces and that in the development of this 
personality, cultural factors have played a 
vital role; that his attitudes toward him- 
self, his clients, and his job reflect his own 
life experiences, his values and goals, his 
expectancies and ambitions, and his image 


1Norman Alexander Cameron, The Psychology 
of Behavior Disorders, A Biosocial Interpretation, 
Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1947, p. 588. 

2Gardner Murphy, Personality, A Biosocial Ap- 
proach to Origins and Structure, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1947, p. 983. 
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of himself as a person in a social setting. 
that these experiences will reflect not only 
the worker's racial, economic, and religious 
background and upbringing, but also his 
social class status and that of his family, his 
class allegiances and awareness and, 
especially in our country, practices and 
habits of thought and behavior which are 
native to the particular region in which 
he spent his formative years; that these at. 
titudes and goals and needs may conflict 
with those of his clients who are also ma. 
terially influenced by the impact of their 
own culture; that even when there is no 
conflict, the worker’s own culturally influ. 
enced attitudes must inevitably play an 
important role in his understanding, han- 
dling, and treatment of the client's prob- 
lems; and finally, that this interaction is not 
by any means always conscious and recog. 
nized but often, as with other human at- 
titudes, may be active entirely at an uncon- 
scious level, disguised in rationalization, 
and rationalized in theoretical assumptions 
and technical procedures. 


Influence of Cultural Forces on Vocational 
Service 

Perhaps the very first place at which the 
social worker needs to understand and ap- 
preciate the impact of cultural forces is in 
an awareness of the importance of these 
factors in his choice of social work as a 
profession. 

Relatively little is known of the factors 
that determine one’s occupational choice. 
What has been written has largely reflected 
either the vocational guidance counselor's 
concern with understanding the problem 
in terms of interests and skills, the soci- 
ologist’s and economist’s concern with status 
and class considerations, the religionist'’s 
interest in work as a moral value and in 
one’s occupation as contributing or not to 
such values, and the psychoanalyst’s inter- 
pretation of one’s occupational choice as 
determined by unconscious forces, largely 
in terms of occupation as providing partial 
instinctual gratification. 

Just as in other aspects of the discussion 
of personality and culture there has been 
a tendency to magnify either the deep inner 
(unconscious) needs of the individual or 
the reality aspects of the culture—as though 
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these were forces in opposition to one an- 
other and not, as is the fact, part of a 
continuum—so in the discussion of the 
forces influencing occupational choice, a 
similar dichotomy has often been postu- 
lated. It is especially pertinent to empha- 
size the fact that there is no useful line of 
cleavage between the inner and outer forces 
since much confusion in social work theory 
seems to stem from an overemphasis on 
one or another of these sets of influences; 
as though so-called dynamic (unconscious) 
factors could be arraigned against those 
stemming from the social reality situation. 

One element in the choice of an occupa- 
tion derives from the need to find in one’s 
work the satisfaction of instinctual needs in 
a job that conforms to one’s interests and 
goals and satisfies one’s sense of values and 
purpose. Although, as far as I know, no 
accurate data have been compiled on the 
factors determining the choice of social 
work as a profession, it is fair to assume, I 
think, that such a choice must, most often, 
represent a need to help people in a pro- 
fession that enjoys considerable prestige 
and allows one to exercise a degree of 
power over the lives of others. 


Influence of Cultural Forces in Attitudes 
toward Clients 

Such factors must clearly influence the 
worker’s attitudes toward his clients. It 
may be fairly stated that consciously or 
otherwise we help people to be like our- 
selves. This is denied in the assumption 
(to my mind a false one) that we must bring 
to our work with people complete “objec- 
tivity,” as though that stripped us of any 
need or desire to project our own values 
and needs and prevented any involvement 
in the client’s life. This is also purported 
to be the goal of psychoanalytic therapy; 
I have pointed out elsewhere ® that I believe 
it is an unobtainable one, and, further, that 
it is a goal that would not necessarily be 
desirable were it possible. 

While such a goal may be undesirable 
in psychotherapy, I believe it would be 
even less desirable in social work therapy, 
which axiomatically is concerned with the 


8Sol Wiener Ginsburg, “Values and the Psychia- 
trist,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 
XX, No. 3 (1950), p. 466. 


attempt to help the client with his reality 
situation and, indeed, to help him modify 
it whenever that is wise or possible. To 
accept this does not require that the worker 
forfeit all his awareness and knowledge of 
dynamics, but rather that he make the full- 
est use of such knowledge in the under- 
standing of the client’s (and his own) reality 
situation. 

Part of the need, common among social 
workers, to deny any involvement with the 
client (which, it seems to me, has now made 
such a useful concept as “empathy” almost 
a forbidden thing) stems from the worker's 
revulsion against an older stereotype almost 
universal in our culture, of the social 
worker as a kind lady bestowing her bounty 
on the poor; and also from an erroneous 
prestige which has come to be associated 
with dynamic therapy as opposed to what 
seems to be looked upon as the more 
humble desire and skill of “merely” help- 
ing people. The solution to the supposed 
dangers entailed in overidentifying with 
the client, which often must stem from the 
worker's own cultural background, will not 
be found in the effort to deny any identifi- 
cation whatsoever, and the failure to recog- 
nize that our technical knowledge, which 
is itself in good part a sort of self-aware- 
ness, is also conditioned and limited by 
the culture of the worker. 

At a recent case presentation made 
jointly by a psychoanalyst and two social 
workers, the accusation was made (and it 
seemed definitely an “‘accusation”) that they 
were too identified with the patient and 
hence overprotective and even “loving.” 
The patient was a badly neglected, utterly 
deprived child, and it seemed to me that a 
perfectly adequate theoretical case could 
have been constructed for the techniques 
employed. But what interested me more 
was the need of several of those who par- 
ticipated in the discussion to find some 
technical justification for such feelings, 
some sanction for them in dynamic terms, 
as if just loving the child was somehow 
suspect. 

Perhaps at this juncture we can find 
some useful illustrations for our thesis. A 
beginning social worker was asked to make 
a visit to the home of a Negro patient, 
particularly to talk with the patient’s hus- 
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band. Her report was full of admiration 
for their cleanliness, for the spotless appear- 
ance of the children, and especially for the 
courtesy of the husband. In our subse- 
quent discussion of the visit it was appar- 
ent that the worker had undertaken the 
mission with much trepidation and that she 
was actually recording her own relief from 
anxiety when she found the type of con- 
formity to which she was accustomed and 
none of the social and sexual deviations 
her stereotype of the Negro had led her to 
expect. She had so completely accepted 
the equation of the Negro with shiftless- 
ness and irresponsibility that she could not 
help recording her amazement at finding 
in these people the embodiment of many 
of her own middle-class virtues and values. 

A clinic patient complained to me that, 
in discussing her child’s problems, the 
social worker in the children’s clinic made 
her feel very guilty about the fact that she 
began the toilet training of her youngster 
too early and was too harsh with him about 
his soiling. However correct the worker's 
theoretical formulations (and there is no 
question that my patient is too meticulous 
and overconcerned about her children’s 
cleanliness), the worker had neglected, it 
seems to me, to take into account such 
important factors as these: Mrs. X, the 
mother of four small children, is the janitor 
of a lower class tenement, a much harassed 
and tired woman who works long hours 
to supplement her husband’s marginal in- 
come. As she always reminds me, she 
“can’t afford any fancy diaper service, and 
the quicker the kids are dry the better.” 
This is a true and real factor in her atti- 
tude. In appraising it one must consider 
the mother’s background in a strictly con- 
ventional, rigid farm family where she 
was one of six children, born within a 
year or so of each other, and her own 
training, which was most punitive. The 
social worker, recognizing properly the role 
of the mother’s own training in the etiology 
of her obsessive traits, her querulous de- 
mands for cleanliness in her children, and 
so on, is naturally concerned for their 
development. “Reality,” however, must in- 
clude not only the mother’s own sick at- 
titudes, but also the harsh demands and the 
arduous task of earning a living, doing all 
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one’s own work, and coping with the mani. 
fold problems of child rearing. 

Such middle-class mores affect the treat. 
ment situation in a variety of ways. A 
Negro social worker, in discussing a ¢o. 
worker, commented to me on the keen 
ambition, in a middle-class sense, which this 
worker has, especially for the Negro clients; 
that she resents any attitude she thinks js 
too lenient and makes really excessive 
demands on these clients for compliance 
with middle-class white mores which they 
do not necessarily share. She has not only 
adopted what appears to be an over-com- 
pensatory attitude as a Negro, but projected 
it in typical middle-class mores. This is 
clear in such things as standards of house. 
keeping, job ambitions, and the overevalu- 
ation of what she believes ought to be the 
clients’ educational expectations. Sensing 
this, the Negro clients seem to prefer white 
workers, finding them more relaxed and 
less demanding. 

The other side of this situation is also 
pertinent. It may very well be that some 
of the white workers are less demanding of 
high standards of compliance and achieve. 
ment in the Negro clients because of their 
(the workers’) own culturally imposed esti- 
mate of the Negroes’ capacities and 
potentialities. 

A young psychiatrist was treating a Negro 
girl who had been referred to the clinic 
because the school authorities were espe- 
cially concerned that she was wasting her 
quite exceptional artistic skills. In the 
course of treatment it developed that she 
worked long hours after school to earn 
enough money to buy supplies necessary 
for her painting. The psychiatrist seemed 
overcritical of this; he had interpreted this 
to her as evidence of her overambition and 
of a neurotic need for accomplishment. 
‘However, it was only later that his own 
attitudes became more clearly projected 
into the therapeutic situation: I had sug- 
gested that we try to find a studio of some 
sort where she could paint, since the only 
room then available to her was in her badly 
overcrowded home. When a room in the 
“Y” was suggested to her, she flatly refused, 
saying, “It’s bad enough to be a charity 
case in the clinic; I don’t want to get that 
treatment in the ‘Y’ too.” The patient's 
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neurotic handling of this opportunity is 
not our concern here; what I want to em- 
phasize is the therapist’s display of hostility 
at her refusal. Clearly he thought her 
“uppity” and ungrateful; just as clearly 
my discussion of this made plain his own 
culturally imposed concept of Negroes and 
his assumption that they should make 

ace with more menial jobs and not have 
such artistic ambitions. 

Cohen and Witmer,‘ in their penetrat- 
ing study of Russian Jewish clients’ atti- 
tudes toward financial assistance, point out 
that “a caseworker judges whether the emo- 
tion which a client displays about a par- 
ticular situation is excessive by comparing 
his behavior with the way in which most 
‘normal’ people react to a similar situation. 
If a client reacts with what seems an excess 
of emotion, the caseworker concludes that 
the particular situation holds some special 
meaning for this client. . . . Such a judg- 
ment implies, however, that the caseworker 
knows how ‘normal’ people feel about 
given situations. If she is unfamiliar with 
the teachings and values and usual behavior 
of the cultural group to which the client 
belongs, she has little to guide her judg- 
ment and, falling back on standards de- 
rived from her own culture [my italics], 
may accept or reject cases inappropriately 
or proceed with treatment plans that are 
erroneous.” The authors emphasize that 
a Jew’s deeply rooted concept of charity as 
among the three highest virtues under- 
standably determines his attitudes and be- 
havior when he finds himself in a situation 
where he not only can no longer dispense 
charity to others but must ask for help. 
The worker called upon to estimate the 
needs of the client and his capacity to use 
help satisfactorily must understand the cul- 
turally rooted origins of such attitudes as 
well as his own (the worker’s) toward ac- 
cepting “charity.” Thus, the study empha- 
sizes the diagnostic criteria implied in 
establishing the fact that “the clients who 
are at least fairly well adjusted adhere to 
the teachings and ideals of their culture, 
while those with marked emotional diff- 


*Eva Cohen and Helen Witmer, “The Diagnostic 
Significance of Russian Jewish Clients’ Attitudes 
toward Relief,” Smith College Studies in Social 
Work, Vol. X, No. 4 (1940), p. 285. 


culties disregard or overemphasize their cul- 
ture’s ideals.” 5 

Such an estimate of the attitudes of 
clients, here of great diagnostic import, 
reflects in a basic sense the worker’s knowl- 
edge and skill and also his own culture and 
values. I do not mean to imply that a 
social worker can deal adequately only with 
clients who share his own cultural stand- 
ards and needs. A thorough-going knowl- 
edge of the client’s culture, gathered from 
direct observation, reading, and so on, can, 
of course, do much to give the worker the 
perspective necessary to interpret the 
client’s conduct realistically. 

A young psychiatrist, born and raised in 
a rural community in the deep South and 
educated in more or less rural settings, was 
treating a Jewish veteran under my super- 
vision. He often reported serious quarrels 
between the veteran and his wife about the 
meals she prepared, but it took me quite a 
while to realize that he had entirely mis- 
understood the nature and meaning of the 
issue between the patient and his wife. The 
latter, raised in an extremely orthodox 
Jewish home, insisted on observing the 
ancient rituals and observances of Kash- 
ruth, the Jewish rules pertaining to the 
choice and preparation of foods. Her hus- 
band objected not only on the grounds of 
the additional expense imposed by such 
practices but also because he did not like 
certain foods that were permitted and 
missed others that were forbidden. The 
psychiatrist understandably failed to ap- 
preciate the cultural differences reflected 
by these quarrels; he thought of the issue 
in simple terms of food preferences and 
hence was interpreting, as “neurotic,” be- 
havior patterns deeply ingrained in the 
individual’s cultural life. I do not mean 
to imply that there were no neurotic ele- 
ments in the way the patient and his wife 
utilized these differences; but a proper 
evaluation of the interplay between cul- 
turally influenced habits and _ neurotic 
needs requires a full understanding of 
both. 

I recall my first experience with a Nisei 
(Japanese-American) patient. No patient 
of mine had ever been so unfailingly polite, 
so grateful, and yet so unrevealing. Her 


5 Ibid., p. $14. 
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communications were, like her person, neat 
and meticulous; her attitude constantly one 
of deference. It was only when Dr. Char- 
lotte Babcock, who has had extensive ex- 
perience with the Japanese in Chicago, 
explained to me that the patient was merely 
living up to the usual Japanese value sys- 
tem that I could begin to understand her 
attitudes. For instance, the idea that one 
should never accept kindnesses that one 
cannot repay was inevitable in her value 
scheme and obviously affected our rela- 
tionship and the treatment situation. Fur- 
thermore, as was to be expected, the trans- 
ference situation was markedly affected by 
traditional Japanese attitudes toward the 
father. It was as necessary to understand 
the roots of such feelings in her culture as 
to appreciate the special dynamic signifi- 
cance they had for my patient. 

Social workers as well as psychiatrists 
who work with adolescent children of 
European-born parents know how often 
much unhappiness is created in such homes 
by the clash between old world cultural 
values and those of the new world. The 
worker who shares none of these old world 
attitudes or the worker who has himself 
lived through a similar clash in his own 
adolescence can hardly be expected not to 
project at least in some measure his own 
attitude into such situations. The Euro- 
pean-born parent often looks on the thera- 
pist as a biased special pleader for the 
youngster’s point of view and as a threat 
to parental authority. It is obviously neces- 
sary for the worker to realize how much 
of his estimate of any such situation re- 
flects his own upbringing in his own cul- 
tural setting. 

So much of what I have been saying has 
been about the socially and economically 
deprived and about members of minority 


groups that I feel I must stop at this point 


to inject a word of caution. It is not 
only the destructive stereotype of the mem- 
bers of such groups that involves us in con- 
fusion; the well-meaning but condescend- 
ing attitude that looks on all Europeans, 
or all Negroes, or all Jews, as stamped from 
a single piece is equally dangerous. Those 
therapists who share either of these biases 
will naturally fail to recognize the righ* 
of members of such groups to their own 
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individuality and to the expression of their 
individual needs. Even among relatively 
prejudice-free people one finds an uncon. 
scious clinging to a stereotyped concept of 
an Italian or Englishman or Frenchman, 
and hence an inability to estimate a sity. 
ation as the reflection of an individual 
need. I might add that a similar evil exists 
in many of the regional stereotypes in this 
country. Such attitudes must inevitably 
do violence to any treatment situation. [It 
must always be remembered that a group 
has qualities of its own, that it is always 
more than a sum of its parts, and, most 
importantly, that each member of even the 
most homogeneous group differs from the 
others in some trait or characteristic. 

It must not be thought, because of the 
emphasis of my examples, that I believe 
culture affects only the poor or the middle 
class. Since so much of social work deals 
inevitably with the economically poorer 
groups in the community, such a bias in 
my illustrations is, I take it, understanda- 
ble. It is self-evident that culturally deter. 
mined attitudes affect everyone in all 
stations and ways of life. I have, for in- 
stance, analyzed two social workers who are 
of the socially and economically privileged 
groups. Their own attitudes materially 
affected their relationships with clients and 
resulted in such overcompensatory, over- 
protective attitudes toward them as to in- 
fluence their work seriously. In fact, in 
each instance it was their awareness of this 
handicap that at least in part led them to 
seek help. 

There are, of course, many other cul- 
turally determined attitudes in the thera- 
pist that could be discussed, some of them 
of the most basic significance. Thus, I 
have had no opportunity to discuss the 
role played by the sex of the therapist and 
the influence of the worker’s own attitudes 
toward it. We live in a culture not yet 
by any means free of serious conflicts 
around one’s role as male or female. Surely, 
such attitudes must, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, materially affect the worker's atti- 
tude toward the client. I recall vividly the 
attitude toward working women—especially 
married women—of a social worker I had 
in analysis. In her culture, for a woman 
to work was a stigma; for a woman to re 
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main unmarried, a deeper one; but to be 
married and to work was unspeakable. 
Although she seemed intellectually free of 
any such notions, it was soon apparent how 
much they were reflected in her punitive 
estimate of the needs of her working- 
mother clients, especially those who worked 
not from necessity but because they en- 
joyed working, or worse still, because they 
wanted to earn money for comforts they 
would otherwise not have been able to 
afford. 

I have tried to take examples, not from 
distant or ancient worlds, but from our 
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own of here and now, to illustrate a few 
places where cultural forces influence social 
workers and their work with clients. As I 
see it, the social worker is privileged to 
work with people in distress in a troubled 
world. To work effectively he must bring 
to the task thorough understanding not 
only of the individual in need but of the 
community in which he lives. This is a 
grave and weighty responsibility, demand- 
ing an immense and wide-flung knowledge 
of the world and of one’s self. Fortunately, 
it is as well a great opportunity to help 
people in trouble. 


The Caseworker's Use of Collateral Information 
Helen Harris Perlman 


Mrs. Perlman is Associate Professor, School of Social Service Administration, University of 
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ON THE FACE OF IT, no aspect of social 
casework practice looks as neatly packaged 
as the use of collateral information. For 
some eighty years, the use of the social 
service exchange was accepted as a valid 
and valuable procedure. Largely within 
the past ten years, however, pushed by our 
heightened awareness of the client as a 
personality, by our deepened convictions 
about maintaining democratic principles, 
and by our growing competence in pur- 
posive interviewing, a number of provoca- 
tive questions have arisen to challenge this 
practice. These questions have challenged 
both the ethics of exchanging information 
allegedly given in confidence and the actual 
usefulness of such data. Today, to ap- 
proach the topic of the use of collateral 
information is like prying open the lid of 
Pandora’s box—a swarm of questions rise 
up to plague us. 

There have been a number of admirable 
efforts on the part of social workers to deal 
with these issues.1 This paper presumes 

1Among the notable contributions: Charlotte 
Towle, “The Client’s Rights and the Use of the 
Social Service Exchange,” Social Service Review, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (1949), pp. 15-20; Beatrice R. 
Simcox, The Social Service Exchange, Family Service 
Association of America, New York, 1947; Principles 
of Confidentiality in Social Work, District of Co- 


lumbia Chapter, American Association of Social 
Workers, Washington, D.C., 1946. 


to do no more than to take some part in 
that current professional discussion. I 
have closed the lid of the box sharply 
against a number of considerations, and 
have narrowed my topic to the use of social 
agency information and to the question of 
its usefulness, not to the agency nor to the 
community, but to the client himself. 

To clear or not, to register or not, to give, 
to take—even a casual scanning of discus- 
sions will reveal that all these considera- 
tions are loaded with the social caseworker’s 
feelings. Because we know the powerful 
effect of emotions on our reasoning proc- 
esses, it behooves us first to look unblink- 
ingly at our subjective involvements. 

At the very heart of our professional 
thinking about the use of information con- 
cerning clients there lurk some old feelings 
that have the dust of last century upon 
them. They are feelings of guilt because 
communications between agencies were 
originally conceived of as a check against 
the client, a means of preventing him from 
exploiting community resources. We feel 
apologetic, somehow, that a virtue was 
made of a necessity and we look askance 
at the motives of our forebears. Of course, 
one of the things which people rarely recog- 
nize about their ancestors, whether they 
admire or deplore them, is that they were 
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the product of their time and place, and 
what they were or did was dictated in large 
part by historical necessity. The kinds of 
social services which existed in 1870, the 
kinds of social workers who manned them, 
the people who came to them—all these 
determined the nature of the social serv- 
ice exchanges of that day and of the years 
that followed. 

Rising out of these old feelings, perhaps 
in part to protect us against our guilt, are 
some new and equally strong ones. These 
are feelings of identification with and 
championship of the client. When they 
are expressed in the extreme they say that 
the client is always right and that he alone 
knows what he wants or needs. Implied 
in this is that the client alone must have 
the authority to say what shall be done 
and how it shall be done in his behalf. 
These feelings, too, have their roots in the 
time and place of our profession. The 
reaffirmation of the dignity and integrity 
of human beings, and of the rights of the 
individual, the vigilance lest authoritarian 
forces of any sort undermine our liberties 
—these are the democratic necessities today 
and social work is a bulwark to them. If 
it is to be such a bulwark it must operate 
realistically, with the recognition of limits 
upon individual rights which are necessary 
both to the welfare of the person himself 
and to his society. Of this, more will be 
said later. But what is to be noted here 
is that the feeling that the client was often 
wrong has now produced a polar reaction 
to the effect that he is always right, always 
competent to make his own and sometimes 
to make the social worker’s decisions. 

I suspect that, as usual, truth can be 
found somewhere between these polar feel- 
ings. The client is not bad, untruthful, or 
incompetent just because he is a client; 
neither is he good, honest, and competent 
just because he is a client. The client of 
a social agency is a human being. Human 
beings are both good and bad, competent 
and incompetent, truthful and untruthful, 
responsible and irresponsible. No particu- 
lar vice is the inevitable accompaniment 
of being in need of an agency’s services nor 
is there any reason to assume that a halo 
falls upon the head of the person who 
enters a social agency’s door. Social case- 
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work would be a shallow practice indeed 
if it denied the people who came to use 
it the right, if you will, to have some of 
the human frailties of character or mind 
or temporary aberrations of behavior and 
judgment. We affirm the dignity of the 
human being with all his faultiness. 

Our feelings about the client as a person 
and our sometime need to see him as all 
wrong or all right have borne heavily, it 
seems to me, upon our thinking about 
seeking and using information from other 
sources about him. They require our 
reckoning with them. 


Concept of Confidentiality 

We must come to grips with several 
philosophic concepts which mold our 
thinking on this subject. One of these is 
the concept of the confidentiality of the 
professional relationship with a client; the 
other is the concept of the client’s right to 
self-determination. I should like to sug- 
gest some aspects of these concepts which, 
it seems to me, have been insufficiently 
taken into account. 

First, we should consider the promise of 
confidentiality, implicit or explicit, which 
we make to our clients. What exactly does 
the social caseworker promise when he 
promises confidentiality? Does he actually 
promise that what the client tells him will 
be known to no one but himself? If he 
does, it is unethical because it is not true. 
What the client tells him will be known 
to the typist who transcribes his record, to 
the supervisor who reads it, to the workers 
who follow after him, perhaps to the psy- 
chiatrist or the home economist or the 
regional director who may be consulted on 
it. All the caseworker can truthfully 
promise is that what the client tells him 
will be used responsibly, and will be 
guarded against misuse. That is, the ethics 
of the profession of social work holds its 
practitioners and those who are adjuncts to 
its practice (such as clerical staff) to using 
the objective or subjective data that 
the client reveals in the client’s behalf. 
Only when his pursuit of his interests is 
judged to be “wrong,” that is, in violation 
of law or accepted standards, may the in- 
formation he has given be used in the wel- 
fare of others than himself. This is the 
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only valid guarantee of confidentiality 
which the social caseworker can give his 
client. 

I dare say this is the only guarantee the 
client wants. There are actually very few 
things that are discussed between clients 
and caseworkers which are of the nature 
of the guilty ‘‘secret.” But even if there 
were, I suppose that the only reason why 
any one of us wants secrecy at all, in any 
relationship, is the fear that the revelation 
of the information will hurt us in some 
way. Therefore, all that is sought in a 
confidential professional relationship is 
that what is told should be used respon- 
sibly and in the confider’s interests. 

Some of the confusion in our thinking 
about confidentiality has arisen, perhaps, 
because of our efforts to justify ourselves 
by searching for analogous situations in 
other professions. We have compared our 
practices with those of doctors and lawyers 
and priests and have emerged more than 
ever troubled by what has seemed to be 
their more carefully locked professional 
confidentiality. These comparisons, how- 
ever, have failed to note one tremendous 
factor of difference between these profes- 
sions and the profession of social work— 
that is, that the social worker is not a 
private practitioner; he is a paid repre- 
sentative of an agency that is one of a 
number of agencies supported by the com- 
munity. When an individual is sick he 
chooses his doctor and places his confidence 
in his hands; when he needs legal help he 
does likewise; when he seeks confession he 
chooses his priest. The person who seeks 
a social service comes, not to a person of 
his choice, but to an agency of his choice. 
He chooses this agency rather than another, 
not because he thinks this is more reliable 
or trustworthy than the other, but because 
its function meets his problem as he sees it. 
He gives his confidence to the agency, of 
which this person, called his caseworker, is 
a representative. This caseworker bears the 
professional responsibility of encouraging 
him to reveal only what is relevant to the 
agency’s work with him. What is revealed 
is put, not in the worker’s private files, but 
in the agency’s record. 

In thinking of the confidential relation- 
ship, then, we must recognize that there is 
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a difference between placing confidence in 
an individual who is assumed to embody 
in himself all the service asked for, and 
placing confidence in an individual who 
acts as one part of that whole that is 
the social agency. If the social agency 
embodies a number of functions, there is 
the probability that in the interests of a 
particular client the information given to 
one worker may have to be shared with 
several others. If the social agency has a 


specialized function and other special 


functions are carried by other agencies in 
the community, there is the possibility that 
in the interests of a particular client the 
information given one agency may have to 
be shared with another. In the final analy- 
sis it is the social agency or a group of 
agencies which stands as guarantor to the 
client that the information given to a case- 
worker will be used for purposes deemed 
to be helpful to the client. 


Concept of Self-Determination 


“Deemed to be helpful” by whom—by 
the social worker or by the client?—is the 
question. Here we come face to face with 
that second concept that troubles us when 
we think about using collateral informa- 
tion—the concept of the client’s right to 
self-determination. In terms of the issue 
under discussion here, this concept is stated 
as the client’s right to say whether he will 
or will not have his name entered in the 
confidential exchange and whether he will 
or will not have information about him 
exchanged between agencies; whether, in 
short, it is he or the social worker who 
decides what is helpful to him. Now it 
becomes necessary to re-examine what we 
mean by self-determination. We affirm 
again that to determine what one wants to 
do, to live by the exercise of one’s own will 
rather than by the will of another—these 
are the inalienable rights of free men. They 
are limited rights, of course, because in 
order that they be exercised by all, they 
must be bounded by certain responsibili- 
ties of each individual to others and to the 
common will of the community as ex- 
pressed in custom and law. But they are 
bounded by even more than that. Our 
rights to self-determination are limited in 
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many subtle ways of which we are not even 
conscious—by explicit or implicit expecta- 
tions of us, by custom, by fashion, by in- 
grained habit. Full self-determination is 
an illusion; our rights are always closely 
limited. Actually, limits are necessary to 
our integrity and even survival. Our lives 
would be intolerable if we had to make a 
decision about each action we had to take. 
Our physical and mental energies would be 
totally dissipated and we would be so busy 
exercising self-determination that there 
would be no possibility of focusing our 
thought and energy on new and major 
problems of our living. The limits upon 
self-determination imposed by habits, by 
customary procedures, and by decisions of 
others which are impersonal and general 
in their application are means by which 
we are freed to think and act in relation to 
significant problem solving. 

A second situation in which self-determi- 
nation is limited for all of us is where 
emotional stress or involvement is so great 
that our perception of what is realistic is 
dimmed, our understanding is dulled, or 
our perspective is distorted. At such times 
our capacity to be self-determining with 
judgment and objectivity is obviously im- 
paired. The choices we make under such 
circumstances are not free choices; they 
are both shackled and distorted by anxiety. 

Yet a third limitation lies on self-deter- 
mination. This is that true self-determi- 
nation can take place only when we know 
the results or the meaning of the choice of 
action that we make. When an individual 
is not equipped by knowledge or clear un- 
derstanding to judge what the consequences 
or implications of his choice will be, he is 
not free to choose. At such time his choice 
may have to be to trust or not to trust what 


is accepted to be the responsible and more. 


expert opinion of someone else. When, 
for example, I go to a doctor with pain in 
my chest, I am in no way equipped to 
decide whether I will or will not have an 
X-ray, whether he should or should not 
consult with a colleague, whether he should 
or should not get a medical history from 
the doctor I saw last year. I expect the 
courtesy of his telling me that he will do 
this or asking me if I have any objections 
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to it, but I must assume that what he does 
is done out of his professional judgment 
that this will be helpful to me. 


Factors to Be Considered in Use of Collateral 
Information 

The relation between these few thoughts 
on the concepts of confidentiality and self. 
determination and our thinking about 
seeking and giving information about a 
client between social agencies is readily 
apparent. The client who comes to a social 
agency is usually a person under stress. He 
assumes, or he must be helped to know, 
that he comes not to a private, unlicensed 
person but to a chartered community 
agency, and that what he reveals will be 
held in confidence—that is, it will be 
responsibly guarded against misuse. In a 
situation of helplessness, where the dangers 
of being subject to the powers of another 
are high, his rights to self-determination 
must be guarded. On the other hand, dis- 
crimination must be used as to what is and 
what is not realistically feasible for him 
to decide in the light of his inability to 
know the purpose of certain professional 
procedures or to judge their validity, and 
also because of the necessity that he be 
kept free to focus and work on the essen- 
tial problems that bring him to the agency. 

Underlying these considerations of 
philosophy and ethics, however, is one basic 
proposition—that the exchange of informa- 
tion among social agencies must be useful 
in the interests of client or community wel- 
fare.2 Here, its value to the client himself 
is our focus of concern. 

Perhaps one should say again what is 
generally accepted in good casework prac- 
tice—that the client himself should be the 
primary source of information about him- 
self and his problem. When he crosses the 
social agency’s threshold he surrenders no 
whit of his capacity to explain or discuss 
himself and his problem. Moreover, 
among the most vital facts of his situation 
are the facts of his feelings and reactions 
and it is these that must be counted on as 
the dynamics in helping him. Certain 
other facts of past and present circum 
stances and experiences, however, when 
established between caseworker and client, 


2 Towle, op. cit. 
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may serve to underpin, supplement, or 
clarify the immediate concern. Such facts 
are validly sought from other agencies. 
Their values to the client are these: (1) To 

romote the synchronization of services of- 
fered by two or more agencies at one time; 
(2) to prevent the disintegrating effects 
upon the individual of un-co-ordinated 
services; (3) to speed up decisions as to what 
help is needed and by whom it can best be 
given; (4) to deal adequately with a reality 
problem—or to establish reality—upon the 
foundation of established fact. 

But one must ask, what about the client 
himself as informant to such purposes? 
There are many instances where the client 
is actually unable to be a reliable in- 
formant about himself or his situation. 
Those persons who are sick, dull, poorly 
oriented because of some chronic or tem- 

rary aberrations of their mental proc- 
esses—all such persons may obviously be 
unable to account for themselves. The 
value of having some reliable means of 
establishing facts and connections here is 
patent. 

Perhaps we encounter even more fre- 
quently those situations where the person’s 
inability to report concurrent or past 
agency contacts that bear on the present 
one is due less to physical or mental sick- 
ness and more to the person’s failure to 
connect one experience with another. For 
example, a woman brings to the family 
agency the complaint of her difficulties in 
getting along with her lazy husband. She 
is seeking a place where she can find sym- 
pathy and sustenance and she does not even 
connect this agency and what it can do with 
the psychiatric clinic where her husband 
goes every week for his “nervousness.” It 
could be argued, of course, that good inter- 
viewing would bring this out, that a logi- 
cal inquiry about what she and her hus- 
band had tried to do about the problem 
would reveal the clinic’s activity. Perhaps 
it would, depending heavily on a number 
of factors, among them the woman’s wish 
to recognize or to blot out the possibility 
that her husband is sick. Certainly a 
clearing would give immediate focus to the 
interview, would immediately raise the 
pertinent question as to whether greater 
helpfulness for this man and woman would 
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lie in the one agency’s concentration of 
help to both, or in co-operative work be- 
tween the two agencies. Unconscious oblit- 
erations or simple misapprehensions about 
agencies, as in this situation, may result 
in the client’s actual inability to reveal the 
information vital to providing the help he 
seeks. 

There are other situations where the 
client is able but unwilling to be a reliable 
informant. This is a statement that makes 
us uncomfortable, because of the feeling 
we spoke of earlier, about having to believe 
that clients are all “good.” When one 
looks dispassionately, however, at the situ- 
ations in which people find themselves, it 
is quite understandable why they should 
try to protect themselves by withholding 
certain information or even making false 
statements. The fact is that people who 
come to social agencies frequently feel that 
their very survival is at stake. The boy 
who is running away from what he con- 
siders an annihilating situation, the girl 
whose illegitimate pregnancy spells dis- 
aster to her, the woman who cannot make 
ends meet on submarginal relief—these 
people and others feel desperately threat- 
ened. The outright lie or the withheld 
truth is their way of protecting themselves, 
of fighting for survival. When fear is great, 
reason and even morality take second place 
in most human beings, so that the adoles- 
cent boy may understandably cover the fact 
that the family agency has been working 
with him, the girl may say that her home 
is a thousand miles away, and the woman 
may say that no one at all is helping her 
—indeed, this may seem true to her even 
though an A.D.C. check comes in the mail 
once a month. 

In situations like these, we see readily the 
value to the agency and the community in 
clearance and exchange of information, but 
we are sometimes less sanguine about the 
value to the client himself. If he is so 
afraid that he must lie, the argument goes, 
can we not rely on a good relationship to 
assuage that fear so that in time he will 
tell the truth about himself, and does it 
really matter whether for a short time he 
is getting help from two sources? I believe 
that there is harm to the client himself 
in such a situation and that there would 
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be value to him in knowing that agencies 
use a clearance system for the exchange of 
information. It is human to lie, but it is 
also human to feel guilty and uncomforta- 
ble about it. As a matter of fact, the kinder 
people are to us the greater is our discom- 
fort when we conceal from them and the 
greater is our necessity either to withdraw 
from the relationship or to complicate the 
fabrication. This in itself is harmful. Be- 
yond this is the fact that receiving help 
from two sources at the same time, when 
there is no understanding or joint opera- 
tion between them, is likely to be a dis- 
integrating experience for the person in- 
volved; and help received from one source 
which is of the same nature as that re- 
ceived from another source at some pre- 
vious time is likely to be reacted to in the 
light of the earlier experience. When that 
earlier experience is known and open 
between client and worker and discussed 
for its sameness or difference from the cur- 
rent one, there is a better chance for a fresh 
start, cleansed of the filaments of the past. 

The caseworker’s responsibility to estab- 
lish objective fact and the informant’s con- 
comitant temptation to withhold or to dis- 
tort it are most apparent, perhaps, in 
situations where the agency stands in some 
protective relationship to its primary client. 
To the child welfare agency, for example, 
a mother may come asking for placement 
for her child; a man and woman may come 
wanting to adopt a baby. In such situations 
the agency’s responsibility is primarily to 
the child under its protection; and in such 
situations the adults have strong reason to 
put their best foot forward, consciously or 
unconsciously to push for what they want. 
It would be inconceivable, even to the ap- 
plicants, it seems to me, that such an agency 
should not use every ethical means at its 


disposal to determine the nature of the 


problems and people involved in these 
requests. It is quite true that when clear- 
ance reveals no social agency contacts, the 
child welfare agency must depend heavily 
for its appraisal on its caseworker’s skills of 
observation and interviewing; but in those 
situations where other social agency experi- 
ence of relevance is recorded, it would be 
flouting common sense to overlook it as a 
means by which the margin of error might 
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be narrowed and the possibility of accy. 
rate evaluation increased. 

In yet another kind of situation does the 
interchange of social agency information 
hold considerable value to the client. This 
is the situation where immediate service js 
needed, but where the time or the circum. 
stances under which interviewing is done 
does not permit building a bond of rela. 
tionship between caseworker and client, nor 
permit the natural unfolding of the facts 
at the client’s own pace. Large numbers 
of cases which come to social agencies are 
“referrals only” or “short contact only,” 
either because only a one-time service is 
requested, or because a service other than 
what this agency can give is sought. In 
any of these situations, help must be made 
available as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible, within the limits of one short inter- 
view, often conducted under disturbing 
conditions. The services of appropriate 
referral or adequate emergency assistance 
and the avoidance of unrealistic planning 
and blind advice are made possible only 
by the quick exchange of data and think- 
ing between agencies. 

Again, the seeking and use of informa- 
tion about a client from another agency 
promotes the client’s welfare in those situ- 
ations where the collateral source has in- 
formation in the nature of its special 
competence or expertness. A physician's 
recommendations, a _ psychologist’s ap- 
praisal, a psychiatrist’s diagnosis, a group 
worker’s observations—all these are in the 
nature of specialized professional data 
which the client cannot be expected to 
have or to report factually. Nor will the 
most discerning casework interview provide 
a substitute for them. Obviously they need 
not be sought simply because they are 
expert testimonies; they are sought for their 
special or expert value when they are rele- 
vant to the problem in work between client 
and caseworker. Such data may promote 
accurate and quickly achieved diagnosis 
and treatment planning and may obviate 
wearying, repetitious processes on the part 
of the client. 

Under all these circumstances, then, 
which occur singly or together in every 
kind of social agency, the exchange of in- 
formation about clients between agencies is 
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deemed to be useful to the welfare pur- 
es of the client himself. 

It is important to look, too, at limita- 
tions in the usefulness of collateral infor- 
mation. Perhaps the essential fact that 
needs recognition is that collateral informa- 
tion is collateral; that is, it was produced 
at another time, in another place, in rela- 
tion to other circumstances and persons. 
It is useful chiefly as it may throw light 
upon the firsthand information and inter- 
pretation given by the client here and now. 
There is no substitute for the direct inter- 
view with the client as the means of estab- 
lishing his concept of his problem and of 
the help he wants. Nor, in evaluating the 
client’s willingness and capacity to engage 
himself productively with this agency at 
this time, is there any information as valid 
as the worker’s firsthand test of this. Col- 
lateral information must be seen, then, for 
what it is—a supplement to firsthand 
knowledge and planning, not a substitute 
for it. 

Perhaps one further word should be said 
in noting the limitations of collateral infor- 
mation. There is a certain security for all 
of us in situations that have become static 
by virtue of their having been “settled” in 
the past, and a tendency in all of us to 
believe that which has been recorded to 
be “fact.” We are not so sure about the 
“truth” of a current living experience. We 
tend, then, to bank more heavily on the 
facts submitted by another agency than on 
the facts that we both witness and create, 
as if their “facts” were not also slanted by 
the focus of their inquiry and by the ex- 
pertness of their interviewers, and as if the 
past revealed the living human being more 
reliably than the present. Because of these 
phenomena in our striving for certainty 
we sometimes become overdependent on 
the past experiences of other agencies to 
enable us to appraise the client today. 
Collateral information may add corrobora- 
tion to or difference from our diagnostic 
thinking. It cannot substitute for it. 

There remains the further problem of 
the means to our end—our need to con- 
sider what ways we can use which will 
promote our aim of being useful to the 
client. 
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Making Maximum Use of Collateral Informa- 
tion 

The basic guarantee that the client’s wel- 
fare will be promoted lies, of course, in 
the integrity of the agencies that are given 
the rights and responsibilities of member- 
ship in a confidential exchange. This 
should go without saying, and yet it is true 
and perhaps inevitable that, at this stage 
in the development of social work, there 
are agencies throughout the country limp- 
ing on one strong and one weak foot, whose 
intent is good but whose professional com- 
petence has not yet been fully established. 
The question is whether their standards 
are raised and made secure by their being 
kept out of the company of the profes- 
sionally sound agencies or by being drawn 
into association with them. 

For the caseworker operating on his indi- 
vidual cases at a given time, however, the 
problem requires an individualized solu- 
tion in accordance with certain general 
principles. He must recognize, first, that 
for many reasons all social agencies are not 
at the same stage of developmeny at the 
same time. An agency’s function, sources 
of support, and personnel—all these affect 
its ability to give or to use information 
about a client. Some thirty-five years ago 
Mary Richmond warned, “To accept every 
statement of a social agency at its face 
value, to regard every professional opinion 
as equal in specific gravity to every other, 
may be a convenience . . . but the assump- 
tion can do the social caseworker’s clients 
grave injustice.” * The caseworker, then, 
must evaluate the competence and dependa- 
bility of the agency source from which in- 
formation comes or to which it is to go. 

The next consideration is _ selecting 
among a number of different agencies those 
to be communicated with. Recency of con- 
tact with another agency obviously has 
bearing on the possible relevance of its 
information to a current problem. The 
relationship of an agency’s function to the 
immediate problem is another criterion for 
selection, since the function of an agency 
heavily determines the kinds of information 
it seeks and records. Such selectiveness 


8 Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1917, p. 294. 
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automatically rules out all those forms that 
say, “We note your clearing,” and so on; 
or, “Please send us a summary of your con- 
tact”—which is to say, “Send along what- 
ever you've got. Maybe somehow, sometime, 
it will prove to be useful.” It calls an end, 
too, to the practice of automatically send- 
ing out copies of letters once written for 
a specific purpose and now used as the 
carbon-copy responses to all inquiries, 
whether they come from a home for the 
aged or a well-baby clinic. The thought- 
ful selection of what to send to whom and 
whom to ask for what would, in brief, serve 
as one means of guarding against useless 
or irresponsible exchange of information. 

“What to ask for” or “what to send” 
should be appraised not alone in terms of 
agency function and standards and time 
considerations but even more basically in 
consideration of what kinds of information 
are necessary and useful to the particular 
problem at hand. This means that in 
each case the worker’s first efforts must 
be directed to clarifying, together with the 
client, the nature of the particular prob- 
lem with which the client is asking this par- 
ticular agency’s help; or, to put it another 
way, the worker’s task in the beginning 
steps of any case is to bring the client and 
his current problem into active relation- 
ship with the agency and its relevant serv- 
ices. When this is done it can be seen that 
collateral information should be sought 
only as it relates or promises to relate to 
the specific focus of client and agency con- 
cern at this time. We have lived with 
some lingering misconceptions in casework 
which have made us operate against this 
principle. One of these is that the more 
you know about a person or situation the 
more able you are to be helpful. This is 
obviously not true. It is possible to know 
so many things about a situation as to 


become lost in a welter of details, and thus ~ 


to lose focus and direction. It is possible, 
too, to become so actively engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge about a client that 
this becomes a substitute for the pursuit of 
the resolution of his problem. Therefore, 
if collateral information is to be used 
toward the resolution of the client’s prob- 
lem, it must be asked for in relation to the 
agency’s present focus of concern or inter- 
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est and answered within that frame of ref. 
erence. When this responsible selectivity 
becomes a habitual and characteristic way 
of seeking and giving information amon 
social agencies, perhaps a problem that 
seems today to involve the ethics of a pro- 
cedure may—when seen in another per. 
spective—be found to be only the poor 
usage of an intrinsically ethical procedure, 

Finally, and perhaps of most importance, 
the way that will insure maximum value in 
the use of collateral information is by the 
caseworker’s open sharing with the client 
himself the purpose for which it is sought 
and the value which it may have for him. 
Nobody wants to be “checked”; and nobody 
wants another person to “find out about 
him” just in general. But if what is to be 
found out or even checked can be shown 
to have a relationship to promoting our 
welfare or meeting our needs, there is 
scarcely one among us—unless we have 
something to hide—who would object to 
such an inquiry. The problem is not at 
all a problem of the “technique” by which 
the client’s permission can be secured. It 
is rather the problem of the caseworker’s 
being able adequately to explain to him- 
self the reason for wanting to communicate 
with another agency about the client. 
When he himself is convinced that it has 
purpose in the conduct of the case, the 
problem of sharing his thinking with his 
client is nine-tenths solved. 

In social workers’ thinking about the use 
of collaterals there has recurred the argu- 
ment that the caseworker can rarely put to 
constructive use information that the client 
does not know the worker has. This is 
generally quite true, but it is not an argu- 
ment against the use of collateral sources 
of information. It is rather an argu- 
ment for better methods in its use. Bring- 
ing the client into recognition of the rele- 
vance of information from other sources 
to the solving of his present problem— 
provided that there is such relevance—or, 
at the very least, making him cognizant of 
the agency’s reason for seeking such infor- 
mation—provided that that reason is valid 
—is one of the most effective ways by 
which collateral information can be con- 
verted to vital use in the concerns and de- 
cisions of client and worker. 
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Summary 

It has seemed to me that in order to 
clarify our theories and practices in the use 
of collaterals these considerations are im- 

rtant: Our emotions about the instru- 
ment of the social service exchange and of 
protectiveness of the client against that 
instrument need to be faced and examined 
for their validity. In our thinking, which 
will affect those feelings, we need to pierce 
the shell of certain concepts that have be- 
come shibboleths among us, to seek for the 
core of their actual meaning, and to try to 
establish their particular relationship to 
social casework practice. I refer especially 
to the concepts of confidentiality and self- 
determination, and to the concept of pro- 


fessional authority as a counterpart of pro- 
fessional responsibility. It is only as our 
feeling is accounted for and our operational 
philosophy is clarified that we are prepared 
to identify the useful purposes which in- 
formation from collateral sources may 
serve for the client himself. These pur- 
poses, in the large, are the facilitation and 
the integration of the help that is given 
him. Cognizance must be taken, too, of 
the limitations in the use of secondary 
sources. Finally, since the end must pre- 
exist in the means, the ways in which col- 
lateral information is used will largely 
determine whether in general and in the 
individual case it will be of small or great 
value in promoting the joint purposes of 
agency and client. 


Psychiatric Implications in Casework Service 


to the Male Migrant 
Jules V. Coleman, M.D. 


Dr. Coleman is Associate Director, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Connecticut State Department of 

Health, and Associate Psychiatrist, Department of Health, Yale University. His paper was given 

at a meeting of the National Travelers Aid Association during the National Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May, 1951. 


THIs PAPER WILL CONSIDER the dynamic 
factors in the behavior of the unattached 
male in transit, particularly the special 
group who apply for casework assistance. 
It will consider not the purposeful or acci- 
dental migrant, who knows the where and 
the why of his travels, but the compulsive 
migrant, who has renounced his contactual 
social role, and has turned his back on 
family, friends, and his accustomed rou- 
tines of living. Attention is drawn par- 
ticularly to those cases in which flight is 
unplanned or poorly planned and Jacking 
in rational motivation, where it seems to 
be determined by unconscious psycho- 
logical needs, and to represent an effort 
to escape an intolerable life situation. 

As in the amnesic fugue, but without its 
gross disturbance of consciousness, the com- 
pulsive migrant has suffered a loosening 
of his bonds with reality. His thinking is 
vague, unfocused, dominated by fantasy, 


dreamy, and unpurposed. He is in suspen- 
sion, out of contact, removed from his own 
pattern of living, and with a sense of being 
lost and abandoned. He is often surpris- 
ingly ready to pick up and act upon simple, 
practical suggestions, and to accept them 
with appreciation and gratitude. It is as if 
he has surrendered all hope of finding any 
place for himself, any solution that is not 
disintegration and despair, and responds 
with eagerness to any suggestion that points 
to a different possibility. 

Case reports of service to migrants have 
a shadowy quality; they lack substance and 
concreteness. This has nothing to do with 
the competence of the reporter or with the 
briefness that usually characterizes the 
service. The explanation lies rather-in 
the nature of the personalities who are the 
subjects of the reporting, and of the situ- 
ations in which they find themselves. The 
migrant is a dissociated person; he has 
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abandoned the experiences that had given 
meaning and purpose to his life, and has 
embarked on an adventure with the un- 
known. He is searching for a past that 
is lost, and for the renewal of old experi- 
ences which have remained in memory 
only as yearning and nostalgia, without 
content and without reality. 


Case Illustration of Compulsive Migrant 

A case from the files of the Travelers Aid 
Association illustrates the main dynamic 
features. Frank Smith, a very well-dressed, 
good-looking man, came to the office in 
Providence late Saturday afternoon asking 
for help with food. He had reserved a bed 
at the Salvation Army for the night, had 
learned that no food was served over the 
weekend, and wanted money for one meal. 
He planned to hitchhike to Boston the 
next day. 

When asked how he happened to be in 
Providence, he explained that he had left 
Boston two weeks before to go to Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia to see if he could 
find work as a mine foreman. He had 
come to Boston from that part of the coun- 
try five years ago, and had wanted to settle 
there again, but did not have enough 
money to stay, and was on his way back 
to Boston. He took a long journey in 
search of special work, did not have ade- 
quate funds to see him through, and im- 
plied he was not willing to take a job at 
lower wages and with less status than the 
one he was seeking, even though his alterna- 
tive was to hitchhike for hundreds of miles. 
He interrupted his journey at a point very 
close to his present home, and told the 
worker that he might stay in Providence 
because he did not have anything to go 
back to in Boston. 

He said his wife had obtained a divorce 
two weeks previously which he did not 


contest although he did not want it. He 


was supposed to pay $12 a week for the 
two younger children, a boy, 11, and a girl, 
9g. He also had two older daughters of 18 
and 20. His wife got the home they were 


buying, all the furniture, and their savings 
account, so he was left with very little. 
She was now working and the family could 
get along all right so he was not worried 
about not being able to pay the $12 just 
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now. He said he and his wife had been 
separated for the last year. At first he had 
been in favor of the separation, later he 
wanted her to try being together again 
but she refused. He said he guessed it left 
him feeling pretty forlorn and alone. He 
was allowed to go to the house to see the 
children but he was now an outsider and 
he felt worse seeing them than not. All his 
friends were family friends and he no 
longer felt a part of any group. 

He gave the impression of having been 
a steady worker before the divorce. He 
was nostalgic about his earlier life when 
he was the only wage earner, and his trip 
South appeared to have been a half-hearted 
attempt to establish himself without the 
family on whom he was still dependent and 
for whom he was still longing. His inter. 
est in remaining in Providence seemed to 
be a gesture associated with an unreal ac- 
ceptance of the separation. 

He returned for an interview the next 
day, and revealed that he had attempted 
suicide a year ago by jumping from a 
bridge, that even now he did not want to 
live and that only a lack of courage kept him 
from doing anything about it. He mumbled 
that he had disgraced his family and would 
never be able to face his children again 
in a forthright manner. He had become 
restless in the past year, could not keep a 
job, and had done a moderate amount of 
drinking. He said no one who had not 
been through it could possibly know what 
it meant to give up a family after twenty 
years of taking family life for granted. 

Mr. Smith remained in Providence for 
ten days, finding work and apparently 
planning to establish himself. After a 
weekend of drinking, however, he picked 
up and suddenly departed for Boston. Two 
days before leaving he stopped in to see 
his worker. She was busy but, noting that 
he looked depressed, she gave him a later 
appointment, which he did not keep. 

The record did not reveal what had gone 
wrong with his marriage, although Mr. 
Smith himself blamed it on the move north, 
his employment dissatisfaction in the last 
few years, and his wife’s working. He felt 
he had been losing status as a husband and 
aman. His wife had been a good mother 
and a good wife to him, taking care of all 
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his needs. When they separated it was 
almost as though he had to learn to walk 
all over again. He had not realized a man 
could become so helpless. He complained 
about his wife’s selfishness. He felt she 
did not consider the children, particularly 
the two younger ones, who needed a father. 
He felt she had deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling his responsibilities as a 
parent. 

The story is pathetic and yet unreal. As 
we recognize the intensity of this man’s 
dependency demands, and sense their am- 
bivalent nature, we can only surmise that 
the marital relationship had never been 
free of conflict. The separation did not 
just occur suddenly but undoubtedly repre- 
sented the climax of a long period of 
struggle and tension, with dependency 
frustrations turning inward in the form 
of drinking and in the climactic suicidal 
effort, with its symbolic meaning of return 
to the mother and its direct psychological 
meaning of a destructive blow aimed at his 
family. We can also surmise that over 
the years he had engaged in continued 
guerrilla warfare against his wife, express- 
ing what hostility he dared to show, re- 
treating for cover with fears of retaliation, 
which he continued to elicit and invite by 
his own behavior until he was confronted 
with what he most feared, the loss of his 
home and his family. 

The running away follows the same pat- 
tern as the suicide attempt. It is compul- 
sive, nostalgic—an inverted expression of 
hostile impulses toward his wife. He said 
that before he first came to the Travelers 
Aid office, he had walked all over town 
for two hours trying to find a dishwashing 
job, and had ended up near the wharf. 
It had been a warm, sunny day, so the walk 
had been invigorating. He had stood for 
a while at the end of the wharf and had 
known he should move; the water had 
seemed to be a kind of magnet drawing 
him toward it. When he came to the of- 
fice, he was feeling quite desperate. He 
said that was what had happened to him 
before. He had been standing on a bridge 
with no intention of jumping in. An 
impulse over which he had no control 
swallowed up all reason and it was as 
though he had been driven into the water 


beneath. He said it was through no action 
or wish of his that he had been saved. 

This man had a desperate need for 
warmth and acceptance, to be swallowed 
up by another human being’s sympathy and 
friendliness, really to be engulfed in end- 
less, boundless, undemanding love and nur- 
ture. Even though his experience with the 
worker was only a skimpy diet for an 
enormous and gluttonous appetite, it did 
make an important contribution at a criti- 
cal moment, as a reality corrective and 
restorative, offering a consistency and 
kindliness, a steady anchorage, in the storm 
of panic. Whatever its long-range sig- 
nificance might be, at the time it was a 
necessary, perhaps a life-saving, service. In 
his contact with the worker he repeated in 
miniature and in attenuated form the pat- 
tern of excessive and unreal demands, and 
excessive disappointment. ‘That he was 
able to tolerate even so much working 
through of a deeply regressive pattern offers 
a note of moderate hopefulness for his 
future adjustment. 

The neurotic migrant is in flight from a 
traumatic situation that is characterized by 
the following components: a dependency 
crisis with acute narcissistic disappoint- 
ment, a sense of precipitous withdrawal of 
object attachments, and an outpouring of 
rage impulses with overwhelming fears of 
retaliation. The flight itself represents a 
surrender of the drive for reality gratifica- 
tions, a regression to substitute fantasy ac- 
tivity, and recourse to a primitive level of 
locomotor eroticism. Although aimless in 
reality, the flight does have the fantasy 
objectives of return to a condition of infan- 
tile nurture. The unknown, the vague, the 
formless, toward which the person is mov- 
ing, represent the effort to recapture an 
early, preverbal, infantile relationship to 
the mother, a wish to be embraced and 
swallowed up. 


Casework Service to Migrants 

What is the meaning of the migrant’s 
appeal for help? Why does he interrupt 
the unfolding of this fantasy pattern, and 
what is he reaching out for? The answers 
to these questions provide a rationale for 
casework service to the compulsive migrant. 
After all, one is dealing here with an acting- 
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out drive of epic dimensions; if it stops at 
all, it is with a kind of stumbling reluctance 
which gives vivid expression to the need for 
human contact and to the fear of rebuff 
and new disappointment. The stopping 
is in a sense a courteous bow to reality, 
tentative and tenuous, hopeful and fearful, 
presenting a protective, blank shell cover- 
ing the eager, pent-up reservoir of con- 
flicting emotion pressing for verbal expres- 
sion to an accepting, undemanding, and 
reality-oriented listener. 

The request for help is a trial balloon 
sent into the thin layer of reality. It is 
usually put forward as a need for money, 
the cheapest and most common symbol of 
a reality gift. The client has run out of 
funds, or his money has been lost or stolen. 
One may suspect that the timing is not 
accidental, and that it represents a moment 
of decision. The decision itself is often 
exploratory; it may be the first of many 
repeated ventures toward stability, or it 
may be definitive and lasting. With Mr. 
Smith it was a single, faltering step away 
from isolation and loneliness, and a step 
that failed. In other instances, casework 
service can follow through to a concrete, 
workable plan of rehabilitation. 

For example, William Jones, a young 
man of 21, left his home in Oakland be- 
cause an alcoholic father had been making 
his life miserable, and applied for financial 
help at the railroad station in Sacramento. 
He had had a long period of military serv- 
ice, resented having to account to his father 
for every minute of his time and not being 
allowed to keep any of the money he earned. 
He also complained that his father had 
abused his girl friend when she came from 
Chicago to visit, and she had broken their 
engagement. He planned to hitchhike to 
New York to visit friends, and thought he 
would like to live there. 
worker, however, that he would just as 
soon remain in Sacramento if he could find 
employment. In this case, it was possible 


to help the client to establish himself in 
Sacramento on a basis of economic inde- 
pendence, and to discover resources for rela- 
tionships with friends, for leisure time 
activities, and for job training. At the time 
of closing of the record, he had become 
“somewhat more realistic, was taking re- 


He told the — 
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sponsibility for himself, and had taken 
some steps toward freeing himself from a 
home situation and parental relationships 
that were unsatisfactory.” 

When he applied for help, he reported 
that he had just lost his wallet containing 
his ticket to New York and $250. He said 
he had no family whatever, was an only 
child, his parents were divorced before he 
was discharged from the navy, and he knew 
nothing of their whereabouts. He was 
upset and confused, proposed a number of 
unrealistic plans, but readily fell in with 
the worker’s offer to help, and, in the sec- 
ond interview, was eager to reveal and 
discuss his real problems. 

The psychological pattern in this case is 
very similar to that of Mr. Smith. There 
is the same impulsive flight from a situation 
of dependency frustration, the same note 
of planlessness and purposelessness, and the 
same ambivalent reaching out for human 
contact. The difference in outcome can 
be explained after the event, but could not 
have been predicted at the beginning of 
contact. It is important that the client 
always be offered the same consistency of 
skilled casework service, since his capacity 
for adaptive response can in any case be 
measured only by his ability to utilize the 
concrete, practical planning inherent in 
such service. To put it another way, diag- 
nosis and prognosis emerge as response to 
treatment. 

The dynamic pattern of compulsive 
migrancy is consistent from case to case. 
Differences in course, severity, and outcome 
are related to the function that the pattern 
serves, and this, in turn, is the result of 
such factors as the age of the individual, 
the previous life history, and the psycho- 
logical balance of favorable and unfavora- 
ble elements in the current life situation. 
William Jones provides an example of 
how migrancy may be used to deal with a 
problem of personality development. He 
is at the stage of the young adult which is 
so often attended by the fanfare and drama 
of the final bitter struggle with parental 
authority. Moving away from the parents 
may find expression, in this period, in a 
variety of ways, through the acquisition of 
new beliefs with contempt for the old, 
through group identifications, through 
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character defenses such as compliance and 
conformity, through neurotic symptoms, or 
through such symptomatic behavior as the 
compulsive motor discharge of migrancy. 
But whatever the form of expression, there 
is a tendency toward constructive solution, 
because of the developmental push. 

This cannot be said about Frank Smith. 
Here one notes a lifelong pattern of self- 
damaging behavior. He had felt unloved 
as a child in his own family, and remained 
the unloved child. He continued to create 
situations that would lead to disappoint- 
ment, and gradually and progressively cut 
himself off from the people on whom he 
was dependent. His migrancy was in a 
way a measure of desperation, like the 
addict who voluntarily submits to with- 
drawal of the drug, because the need has 

own so great that it can no longer be 
filled. The psychological scales of his life 
situation had swung so heavily to the side 
of frustration and deprivation that the 
migrant flight could be regarded as a de- 
pressive equivalent, a substitute for suicide. 

What may be characteristic of all these 
people is a general constriction of the ego, 
going back to childhood, with a tendency 


to inflexible and routinized adaptation, 
and a certain degree of impoverishment 
of the capacity for relationship to others. 
This may well be the basis for the explo- 
sive quality of the migrancy response in the 
face of a dependency crisis. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to present a picture of the 
severe psychological reaction of compulsive 
migrancy. It is a problem to which case- 
work services may make a vital contribu- 
tion. The client applies for these services 
in a moment of arrested flight charged with 
conflict but with a reaching out for the 
possibility of decision. The human and 
friendly interest of the worker, offered in 
a setting of impersonal professional assist- 
ance, provides just that balance of psycho- 
logical gratification which at the moment 
can be tolerated and absorbed. Casework 
may lead to a definitive solution with suc- 
cessful rehabilitation, or it may lead only 
to the first of a series of bridges to reality. 
In any event, it represents a unique and 
indispensable psychological service with a 
very high degree of adaptiveness to the 
problem of compulsive migrancy. 


Group Psychotherapy in a Child Guidance Clinic 


Leslie Rosenthal 


The author is Group Therapist in the Child Guidance Institute, Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York, N. Y. 


Six BOYS, ages 10 to 11, are in a large, 
well-lighted, rather roughly furnished room. 
Two of the children are playing ping-pong 
at a table at one end, punctuating the 
volleys with shrill, short-lived arguments 
over the score. Two other boys, standing 
at a work table, are hammering, one at 
work on a metal ashtray, the other simply 
banging on the table in time with the blows 
of the first child. At an electric burner in 
the opposite corner, a fifth child, his back 
toward the others, is dreamily burning a 
wad of paper. The sixth child is running 
excitedly about the room, holding brush 
and paint and splashing the walls a bright 
red as he passes. A young man—the group 
therapist—is sitting quietly at a table mak- 


ing a wallet. This scene depicting children 
in various stages of social contact with each 
other, expressing varied impulses, feelings, 
and tensions in the presence of an adult is a 
typical one in activity group therapy. 
This is one of the types of group treat- 
ment practiced at the Jewish Board of 
Guardians which have developed from the 
recognition that man is basically a group 
being and that the potentialities for group 
conditioning and modification of indi- 
vidual character are manifold. In the 
group, individuals experience actual life 
situations in living, playing, and working, 
and in interacting in a situation analogous 
to the family. The permissive environ- 
ment of activity group therapy is especially 
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suitable for children in latency and in 
early adolescence, and offers them channels 
for the expression of constructive impulses, 
repressed hostility, and instinctual drives 
whose expression outside the group is not 
socially sanctioned. The child can make 
things from available arts and crafts 
materials or throw the same materials 
around; he can damage the furniture, play, 
quarrel, or fight. The fact that food is 
served at each weekly session reinforces the 
substitute-family structure of the group. 
These refreshments may be thrown about, 
devoured, sucked up in infantile fashion, 
or eaten quietly and neatly at the table, 
depending on the composition of the group 
and its stage of maturity. 

Acting out of hostile and destructive im- 
pulses is not met with criticism or punish- 
ment, for one of the basic tenets of this 
work is that each child needs the security 
of love; and this the group therapist offers 
unconditionally. Nor are destructive and 
antisocial acts approved. Rather they are 
accepted as expressions of the child’s con- 
temporary personality needs. Experience 
has shown that the child will relinquish 
these undesirable media of expression as 
the emotional pressures, built up through 
previous unsatisfying relationships in the 
home, school, and street, are reduced in the 
group. On their own initiative group 
members arrange trips of their “clubs” to 
parks, museums, and sporting events, thus 
widening their contact with the outer 
environment. 

Initially, no prohibitions are imposed, 
but limitations arise naturally as members 
impinge upon the rights of others. In 
such an atmosphere the emotionally dis- 
turbed child is enabled to regress to his 
level of fixation, release repressed tensions, 
and then progress toward a more integrated 
development. 
quent catharsis, is facilitated in the group, 
where fellow members act as catalytic 
agents. In the recognition and status ac- 
corded by group members, and in the 
unqualified acceptance of the group thera- 
pist, the child’s frustration tolerance is 
increased, anxieties are diminished, and a 
new, stronger, more adequate self-image 


emerges. 


The regression, with subse- _ 
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Treatment through Activity Group Therapy 

Harris was referred to the agency at the 
age of 8, with problems of extreme rivalry 
with a younger brother, severe temper out. 
bursts when frustrated, continual insist. 
ence upon new toys, and generally infantile 
adjustment, reflected in inability to dress 
himself and in asking to be fed. There 
was strong interest in fire-making and a 
tendency toward compulsive masturbation, 
He had few friends and was withdrawn 
socially. There was a locomotor difficulty 
in which the boy walked on the balls of 
his feet, seeming to tilt forward; there was 
also poor physical co-ordination. No or- 
ganic basis was found for these motor 
difficulties. 

The mother was described as a tense, 
compulsive person who had great difficulty 
in accepting her role as a mother and who 
expressed strong disappointment for not 
having borne a girl. She was extremely 
rejecting and punitive—in fact both par- 
ents beat Harris severely in the belief that 
this was the only method of controlling 
him. There was little contact between 
the boy and his father. The latter was a 
quiet person who followed his wife’s lead 
in her repressive attitude toward the child, 
while worrying about his own poor eco- 
nomic adjustment. The parents showed 
open preference for the younger sibling, a 
passive and conforming child who pre- 
sented no problems. 

Deprived of the basic security of pa- 
rental love, with his ego and sense of self- 
worth battered by rejection, beatings, and 
preference for his sibling, and thwarted 
in his expression of natural drives toward 
independence by a corrosive blend of 
punitive control and overprotection, Har- 
ris reacted with hostility, provocativeness, 
and infantile dependence. 

-After a brief period of individual treat- 
ment in which Harris was suspicious, pas- 
sive, and non-communicative, spending 
most of the time playing with water, he 
was referred to activity group therapy. In 
the group, he immediately exhibited 
marked oral anxiety, continually asking 
about refreshments, grabbing at the food 
hungrily and at times sucking it in like an 
infant. He also displayed a readiness to 
regress at the slightest provocation. He 
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spent considerable time in fire-making and 
in smearing paints. At the treatment con- 
ference, held periodically on each child at 
the end of the first season, it was noted that 
Harris was blossoming out in the group, 
with increasing assertiveness and outgoing 
behavior. 

One year later, continuing progress was 
indicated in his improved school adjust- 
ment, ability to dress and feed himself and 
to travel to the group alone. Several 
months later, in the group therapist’s 
progress report, Harris was described. as 
becoming “rough and tough” in his lan- 
guage, aggressive toward weaker children, 
and antagonistic toward new members. 
Thus we see him acting out against other 
children in his group the handling he 
received at the hands of his parents, and 
in his rejection of new members we see the 
expression of his own displacement by a 
younger sibling. It should be noted that 
Harris was placed in a group of boys some- 
what younger than he, for we felt that he 
was not as yet ready to relate to other chil- 
dren of his own age. When he was trans- 
ferred to a group whose members were his 
own age, he showed inability to defend 
himself physically, but revealed initiative 
and determination in demanding a fair 
share of materials. Infantile play involv- 
ing smearing paints and somewhat playful 
destruction of materials reappeared; but 
when these activities were limited in scope 
by fellow members, Harris was able to ac- 
cept the restraints in return for the pre- 
mium of group acceptance. 

Periodic contacts with the mother by 
the follow-up caseworker indicated no in- 
sight into her own role in Harris’ problems. 
She continued to beat him severely, on one 
occasion because he had not defended him- 
self against the attack of another boy. The 
conclusion was reached that the mother 
was untreatable and a major objective of 
getting the parents to stop beating the boy 
was decided upon. After considerable re- 
sistance on the part of the mother, the 
father was seen. He was given an oppor- 
tunity to express his own anxieties about 
Harris and about his own problems in 
relation to his seasonal work and long 
hours. Interpretation was then given him 
on the harmful effects of physical punish- 


ment on the child’s ego. Several months 
later the mother reported a “wonderful 
change” in the father: he had stopped hit- 
ting Harris, was spending time with the 
boy, playing ball and taking him bicycle 
riding. Though the mother’s basic rejec- 
tion of Harris could not be altered, she 
was guided, with the example of the father 
as an incentive, toward a less punitive 
handling of him. 

After three seasons of treatment, or about 
one hundred sessions in activity group 
therapy, when Harris was about 1214 years 
old, significant changes in: his personality 
had emerged. From the passive, suspicious, 
and inarticulate child who was referred 
initially, he had become open, assertive, 
eager to develop relationships. His 
strengthened ego structure was reflected in 
his whole carriage and in his forthrightness 
in self-expression. On his own initiative 
he had taken an after-school delivery job, 
thus paying his own recreational expenses. 
On Sunday mornings he traveled for an 
hour to attend his favorite skating rink. 
In his remarks about playing with boys 
on his own block were indications of wean- 
ing from the therapy group and a growing 
readiness to function in a normal group. 

The effects of Harris’ unloved childhood 
can never be completely nullified. Oral 
anxieties will remain and strong tendencies 
to regress will be present, but a sense of 
self-worth and an awareness of self-identity, 
rooted in the feeling of belonging in the 
group, will enable him to function ade- 
quately in society. This case is illustrative 
of the therapeutic potential of the group 
in a situation where substantial gains are 
achieved against an array of limiting 
factors. 


Significant Factors in Therapy 

A review of Harris’ treatment may throw 
light on specific aspects of group structure 
which nurtured maturing development in 
this child. Initially withdrawn and fearful 
in the group, he discovered that there was 
no pressure to participate and no threat 
of competitive activity. Thus, his aban- 
donment of isolation and movement toward 
the social life of the group were initiated 
on the firm basis of his own inner readiness 
to do so. Recognition of his autonomy as 
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an individual here enabled the boy to take 
the first crucial step toward merging him- 
self with the group and toward eventually 
surrendering the negative adjuncts of this 
autonomy. His past experience with 
adults, colored by punitive rigidity and 
swift retaliation for transgression, caused 
him to test the group therapist with destruc- 
tive acts. Initially, the adult’s neutral atti- 
tude left him puzzled and suspicious and 
one may imagine that he suspected the 
therapist of “saving up” punishment for a 
sudden retributive onslaught; or perhaps 
he thought the therapist was extremely 
weak and therefore to be despised. 

However, as the therapist continued to 
show calm acceptance, as he demonstrated 
in a variety of situations that there were 
neither favorites nor black sheep in the 
club-family, Harris came to perceive this 
attitude as indicative of strength and kind- 
ness. In relation to the therapist his aim 
gradually changed from testing toward 
identification, a process indispensable in 
healthy psychosexual development, as well 
as in therapy. In a sense, having been 
accepted at his worst, he no longer needed 
to prolong the severe antisocial behavior. 
The permissiveness had diminished inner 
tensions, and the unqualified understand- 
ing of him by the adult and acceptance 
and recognition by fellow members helped 
to dissipate his inner feelings of worth- 
lessness. In understanding the emergence 
of a new self-image, we can visualize Har- 
ris’ inner voice saying “since he (the thera- 
pist) loves me, and they (the group) accept 
me, I cannot be as bad or as worthless as 
I thought I was.” 

In order to create a situation for maximal 
therapeutic gain, there must be a thera- 
peutic balance in the group; thus, the 
process of selecting clients for this type 
of treatment is a crucial one. 
composed exclusively of overaggressive 
children would create a tension-ridden at- 
mosphere in which treatment progress 
would be severely impeded. Similarly, a 
group consisting entirely of withdrawn, 
passive children would create a therapeuti- 
cally arid climate, since each child would 
remain in isolation from the others. The 
presence of certain children who activate 
interpersonal reactions in the group is 
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necessary. A group of eight should cop. 
tain no more than two highly aggressive 
children and three who are withdrawn, 
The others should lie between the two 
poles. For severe neurotics, psychopathic 
personalities, and psychotics, this type of 
treatment has been found unsuitable. 


Different Types of Groups 

In response to the needs of different 
client groups with varied problems, the 
original structure and technique of activity 
group therapy, as described above, have 
been modified. At the Jewish Board of 
Guardians several types of groups have 
been evolved: play groups for pre-school 
children, activity interview groups, inter. 
view groups for adolescents and adults, 
transitional groups, and therapeutic guid- 
ance groups for mothers.1 

In the play groups, four to five children 
under 6 years of age have free access to 
appropriate play materials: clay, toys, dolls, 
toy animals, water, paper, crayons, and 
blocks. The children play almost wholly 
on a fantasy level, revealing their inner 
tensions, hostilities toward parents and 
siblings, and misconceptions about life 
processes. At the opportune moment the 
therapist interprets the child’s behavior to 
him and helps him toward understanding 
these expressions of inner impulses. Since 
young children need help in controlling 
impulses and in participating construc. 
tively in a free atmosphere, the expression 
of aggression in this type of group is 
limited and conditioned, unlike that in the 
activity therapy groups. As in activity 
group therapy, refreshments are served at 
the end of the session. 

Activity interview groups have a surface 
similarity to activity therapy groups, but 
differ in that a direct psychotherapeutic 
method through interpretation is employed. 
These groups were developed for rather 
severely neurotic children from the ages 

1 The various techniques and practices as well as 
the criteria for choice and grouping of patients in 
these groups, and results, have been described in 
over one hundred published articles by members of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians staff and in three 
books by S. R. Slavson: An Introduction to Group 
Therapy, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 194§ 
The Practice of Group Therapy, International Uni- 
versities Press, New York, 1947, which he edited; 


and Analytic Group Psychotherapy, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1950. 
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of 6 to 10. The child’s activity, like verbal 
roduction in individual treatment, is sub- 
ject to group and individual discussion and 
interpretation of the unconscious motives 
underlying his behavior. In addition to 
the materials used in the pre-school groups, 
there are items especially useful for the 
expression and stimulation of aggression, 
such as wood, copper, toy guns, ten pins, 
and ping-pong equipment. 

Another variation are the interview 
groups with adolescents and adults whose 
problems and personalities are most amena- 
able to direct therapeutic conditioning in 
a group discussion setting. Here no ac- 
tivity materials of any kind are supplied. 
Clients are encouraged to share with the 

oup their anxiety-ridden and guilt-laden 
feelings. The presence of others with 
similar problems is of crucial supportive 
value in facilitating the cathartic release 
of repressed material. Through occasional 
questioning, stimulation of discussion, 
clarification, and interpretation, the thera- 
pist aids the group members toward re- 
lease from crippling anxieties. In a group 
of six girls, 15 to 16 years of age, with 
serious emotional disturbances, discussions 
center mainly on individual, personal prob- 
lems. Relationships with parents and sib- 
lings are deait with, feelings toward boys 
are expressed, and anxieties around sexual 
activities are aired. On several occasions 
dreams have been related, discussed, and 
interpreted by the whole group as a shared 
experience. 

Transitional groups are offered to those 
children who, after a period of group 
therapy, are ready to adjust to a larger, 
less protected social setting in the com- 
munity, such as a settlement house, “Y,” 
or community center. In the transitional 
or introductory period the group therapist 
may accompany the group to the com- 
munity center and serve as a leader until 
the process of accommodation to the center 
is well underway. 

In response to demands for the treatment 
and guidance of parents, therapeutic guid- 
ance groups for mothers were introduced. 
Whereas in the analytic (interview) groups 
described above, the achievement of basic 
personality change is sought, the aim in 
guidance is to improve the day-to-day func- 


tion of the parent toward the child. This 
is attained through giving the parent more 
adequate understanding of the factors and 
processes involved in child development 
and parent-child relations. For instance, 
parents are helped to recognize that the 
mobility and activity of the growing child, 
which so often are viewed as hostile in 
nature and encounter parental negativism, 
are his only means of discovering the world 
around him. The therapist maintains 
emphasis on the child by his questions and 
interpretations, at the same time helping 
mothers who have projected all blame for 
their difficulties on their children to recog- 
nize their own roles in these difficulties 
through support, universalization, and 
understanding. Actual situations com- 
mon in all parent-child relationships are 
discussed on the basis of helping the mother 
gain insight on how she could have acted 
most effectively. 

This method of concentrating on the 
role and function of the parent in meeting 
everyday problems has been found to elicit 
considerable acceptance, since there is no 
emphasis on, or direct implication of, over- 
all parental failure. Mothers are provided 
with avenues for release of emotional pres- 
sures through interaction with others in 
the same situation. Anxious, intense 
clients experience considerable relief from 
guilt and diminution of severe self-accusa- 
tory attitudes from the recognition that 
other parents face the same problems. As 
each describes her child’s difficulties, her 
handling of these, and her accompanying 
emotional reactions, the other mothers offer 
suggestions, challenges, criticism, and ampli- 
fication. Opinions are expressed and 
advice requested. 

At times, long suppressed fears and 
powerful currents of guilt emerge, but 
since the guidance group, unlike the indi- 
vidual treatment situation, does not offer 
the possibilities for working these through, 
these expressions of intense emotions are 
handled cautiously. Dependent on the 
actual situation, the therapist may be sup- 
portive or may deliberately avoid handling 
the issue. 

Groups are composed of mothers of chil- 
dren in the same age range. Intellectual 
and social homogeneity is also necessary 
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as a prerequisite to the establishment of 
lines of interpersonal communication 
within the group. 

Bernard, age 13, was referred at the sug- 
gestion of the school, where he was pro- 
vocative with both children and teachers 
and exhibited constant attention-seeking 
behavior. His work was below capacity. 
He was extremely demanding for material 
things at home and reacted to frustration 
with crying. Social isolation and pervasive 
feelings of inadequacy were apparent. The 
intake study and subsequent contacts with 
the family revealed that the mother, a 
highly intelligent, rigidly efficient, and 
rather masculine person, dominated the 
family picture and played a crucial role in 
the boy’s difficulties. She had been ex- 
tremely rigid and punitive with him and 
had subjected him to strong pressures for 
school achievement. Bernard was referred 
to activity group therapy for help with his 
feelings of inadequacy. Here his frustra- 
tion tolerance might be extended as he 
gained a new perception of himself and 
here also adequate masculine identifica- 
tions could be provided. His mother was 
referred to a mothers’ guidance group for 
help in her relationships with her son and 
husband. 

Initially her attendance was poor; after 
coming twice she missed the next six ses- 
sions. She then returned to the group and 
her attendance improved but was marked 
by lateness, which gradually diminished. 
There were indications of competitiveness 
with the therapist and a desire to place 
the whole responsibility for effecting 
change in Bernard on the agency, on the 
basis that she, as the mother, had done all 
she could. Assured by the continued ac- 
ceptance of the therapist and in response 
to the catalytic stimuli of other mothers 
who acknowledged and gained understand- 
ing of their difficulties with their own 
children, she was enabled to participate 
with progessively increasing freedom. She 
began to recognize the negative effects of 
her inflexibility with the boy and expressed 
awareness that, in the family, things always 
had to be done her way. A crucial point 
in this mother’s growing recognition of a 
pattern of complete domination of her 
home, was her statement “My, I’ve led my 
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family a miserable life!” Though cop. 
fessional statements can - -ten be a form of 
resistance, in this case the influence of the 
group in its appraisal of this situation leq 
to a conscious attempt bw this mother to 
adopt a less rigid and more growth-induc. 
ing attitude toward her son. 

Mrs. Rubin, another mother, entered 
the group with considerable question as 
to what it could do in helping her with 
a seriously neurotic child. At the first 
session she showed signs of severe tension 
and anxiety, and challengingly demanded 
solution for her problems. At the second 
session she expressed some self-blame for 
her past rigidities with the boy. Shortly 
after this, she was able to talk freely about 
a psychotic episode suffered by her son a 
year prior to referral. In the third session 
the mother expressed a vast sense of relief 
at the presence in the group of two other 
mothers with seriously disturbed children. 
She said that she then realized that her 
own problems were not unique and that 
she had lost the terrific sense of shame 
which previously prevented her from dis- 
cussing her difficulties openly with anyone. 
Here we have graphic illustration of the 
inherent group potential for the dissipa- 
tion of crippling anxieties and feelings of 
shame, guilt, and stigma. Release of the 
inner pressure generated by these constant 
self-accusations enabled Mrs. Rubin to 
utilize and express her positive feelings for 
the child more fully and constructively. 


Conclusions 


Group therapy, as a treatment medium, 
cannot be universally applied nor can it 
substitute for individual treatment with 
persons suffering from severe, deeply- 
rooted fears and anxieties. Also, the ex- 
treme aggression of the severe behavior 


‘disorder and of the psychopath does not 


respond to the mild restraints found in 
these group settings. But for those in 
whom there is a basic social hunger for 
acceptance by their peers, group therapy 
provides fertile ground for the “modifica- 
tion or elimination of egocentricity and 
psychological insularity.’ 


2S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group 
Therapy, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1943- 
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Learning Casework in a Juvenile Probation Setting 
= Elliot Studt 


Mrs. Studt is Lecturer and Field Supervisor in the University of California School of Social Work, 
Berkeley, California. 


IN THE COURSE OF three years’ supervision 
of social welfare students in the San Fran- 
cisco Juvenile Court, I have become aware 
of the special problems the authoritative set- 
ting presents to persons who are learning 
casework, and of some of the differences be- 
tween their learning experiences and those 
of students in other settings. The students 
with whom I have worked have come to the 
Juvenile Court in units of eight each year. 
Most of them have been first-year students, 
giving two work days a week to their field 
work. During 1950-51 two of the eight have 
been second-year students, enrolled in the 
delinquency specialty, giving three days a 
week to field work. It seems to me that I 
have been able to discern a pattern of learn- 
ing for these students in the Juvenile Court 
placement which reflects the characteristics 
of the correctional agency. 

The cases chosen for the first-year student 
case load have been primarily unofficial ones 
from the Prevention Division of the Proba- 
tion Department. Prevention cases provide 
an opportunity to work with comparatively 
simple problems, and since they are not im- 
mediately taken before the court, there is a 
minimum of specialized procedure. For the 
second-year students who are particularly 
interested in work with delinquents, cases 
from the entire agency case load have been 
selected, with special attention to work with 
the court. This paper deals primarily with 
the adjustments required of the first-year 
student when he is learning to apply case- 
work principles to work in the authoritative 
setting. 

In the Prevention Division either delin- 
quency or neglect cases may be held open 
pending a decision to file a petition or to 
close the case, and during the period of ex- 
ploration casework services are provided to 
the family. If the case is to be referred to 
the Prevention Division, parents enter into 


an agreement at intake by signing a request 
for probation services, but they can with- 
draw from probation at any time unless the 
agency is ready to file a petition and bring 
the case before the court. Parents tend to 
feel, in signing this agreement, that they are 
under pressure to accept services, since the 
arrangement is made at a time when the 
family is emotionally upset. Actually, they 
are under social pressure to modify some as- 
pects of the family’s behavior. Many of the 
cases carried in this division might, in 
another community, be found in the pro- 
tective case load of the Child Welfare De- 
partment. When these cases are carried by 
an agency attached to the court, there is 
more weight of authority in this offer of 
service than there might be if the same serv- 
ices were provided by another agency. 


Helping the Client Recognize His Needs 


The first problem students meet in the 
field is that of their “not being wanted.” 
For the casework student this requires im- 
mediate scrutiny of a principle: “You start 
with the client’s expressed need. You find 
out what the client wants. You begin where 
the client is.” To the new student, eager to 
be helpful, it is disconcerting to perceive the 
client as wanting nothing so much as to be 
free of the probation officer. 

In the juvenile court setting, the client 
has not located for himself the point at 
which his needs and anxieties focus so that 
he can bring himself to ask for help; rather, 
the first meeting of client and probation 
officer is made necessary because the com- 
munity has decided that the child or family 
needs help. The negative feelings about 
help which are always present, but which in 
the case of the client asking for financial 
help or placement of a child have been for 
the moment submerged by the acuteness of 
his need, are, in the case of the probation 
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officer’s client, just those feelings that have 
blocked whatever recognition of need he 
may have had. Many difficult defenses 
against letting any helpful relationship be- 
gin are present in the first interview of most 
probation cases—expressed in such ways as: 
“You are treating my boy like a criminal 
when he hasn’t done anything but a prank.” 
“We can handle everything, now that he has 
learned his lesson.” The beginning student 
sometimes feels that in no other agency are 
such negative feelings about receiving help 
expressed by clients and he suffers a sense 
of personal rejection when his offer to help 
is received in this hostile manner. 

It is at this point that “beginning where 
the client is” takes on real meaning. These 
are the feelings of the client about the epi- 
sode that brought him to the agency and 
about the helping process that is supposed 
to follow the episode. In enabling the client 
to express his hostile feelings and his sense 
of damaged self-respect, the student finds 
he has an unusual opportunity to demon- 
strate to the client his desire to understand 
and to “feel with” him. Meeting the client 
exactly where he is—in his resentment and 
fear and possible guilt—is one of the best 
ways to meet the anxieties and confusions 
he has hidden beneath his defenses. Once 
he expresses these feelings and they are 
recognized by the worker, it is usually not 
too difficult to help him identify areas in 
which he can begin to make use of help. 
The dynamics of this process seem to be 
that the interference with his independence 
by the representatives of the community 
stirs up in the client feelings that have been 
latent in him and may have been causing 
him trouble in one way or another. The 
opportunity to express these feelings and to 
meet a new kind of response frequently 
frees him to look at his problems in a way 


that was impossible to him while his own 


way of life was undisturbed. 

Thus, in the process of stopping delin- 
quent or non-conforming behavior, the com- 
munity takes the responsibility of creating a 
crisis in an individual’s adjustment and, by 
requiring contact with the probation officer, 
provides the opportunity for help with the 
crisis. Accordingly, the student who is 
learning casework in a probation setting 
finds that he comes into the case at the point 
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where discomfort has been externally cre. 
ated and has not yet resulted in the 
client’s focusing on activity to relieve jt, 
Freeing the client from his antagonism 
toward the agency that stimulated the dis- 
comfort so that he can make use of that 
agency for help is the first task in each case, 


In Mr. N, Ronny’s father, the student met a 
man who was angry about many things. He had 
been forced to miss work on a job where the absence 
of one team member was dangerous. His bosses 
were disturbed and his pay check would be cut, 
When the worker said he realized that this was 
difficult for him and asked if he had questions 
about probation, Mr. N went on to express his 
antagonism toward the psychiatrist who had inter- 
viewed his wife. The worker recognized these 
feelings also and after further exploration of this 
complaint said again that he was interested in 
hearing how Mr. and Mrs. N felt about Ronny’s 
being on probation. Mr. N flared up and said, 
“The kid didn’t really do anything bad, and it is a 
shame that he has to be treated like a criminal. 
But I guess that is the way it is, and he'll have to 
go through with it.” The worker said, “You re- 
gard probation as a punishment, Mr. N?” He hesi- 
tated a moment and answered, “Yes, I do,” looking 
defiantly at the worker. The worker said, “I'm 
glad you told me how you feel about it. I would 
like to tell you a little more about how probation 
works. It should be a help, and since it is unof- 
ficial probation, it meeds your agreement to 
continue.” 

Mr. N was then able to talk further about how 
hard this crisis had been for him. He added, 
“Maybe if, by seeing you, Ronny can get straight- 
ened out a little, I can relax a little more.” The 
worker said, “You are worried about Ronny, aren't 
your” Mr. N then discussed the bad neighbor- 
hood, but when the worker commented, “I wonder 
if we can talk about the problems you feel you 
are having with Ronny?” Mr. N_ revealed his 
deeper concern about the boy’s lying, his difficul- 
ties at school, and his quarreling with his sisters. 
He followed this by an expression of his own feel- 
ing of inadequacy as a parent, saying he did not 
know how to punish his son because “The law 
doesn’t allow you to whip kids,” relating to this 
his memories of brutal beatings from his own 
father. 


This was the first half of one inter- 
view which ended in an agreement about 
some problems on which they would 
work together and with a plan for future 
interviews. The case was no longer a 
battleground between client and worker. 
Moreover, the agency, originally in the case 
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because of an offense against the law, was 
now perceived as a source of help with 

roblems which had been anxiously experi- 
enced but about which the father had been 
unable to take action. 

Some clients fight probation because the 
repeated contact with the agency stirs up 
in them the feelings of guilt which are asso- 
ciated with the original act of violating the 
law. In the first interview of an adolescent 
girl, she expressed extreme distress because 
all her friends would think she was terrible 
if they knew she was on probation. Actu- 
ally, she was describing her own feelings 
about herself and the delinquency she had 
committed—feelings that needed to be clari- 
fied before she could make use of the pro- 
bation relationship. 

The student may need three or four 
months of work before he learns not to 
equate the client’s negative feelings about 
probation with his own failure as a case- 
worker. When he is able to understand 
what the client may be trying to tell him 
and learns how to help him express it, he 
accepts the fact that in most probation 
cases there will be this initial period be- 
fore the client is able to relate positively 
to the worker. 


The Caseworker's Use of Authority 


A second problem met by the student is 
related to his own perception of himself as a 
helping person, particularly in connection 
with the leadership role he must play. Ac- 
ceptance of the responsibilities of leadership 
with the client is an adjustment required of 
everyone who would become a caseworker. 
It is more difficult, however, to make this 
adjustment in a setting where the agency 
initiates the contact with the client and rep- 
resents the law in regard to his behavior. 
The student reads, “Do not impose your 
will and purposes on the client. Leave him 
free to choose his own direction.” He has 
heard that to help he should be “non-direc- 
tive.” He wonders how he can use these 
principles and still function as a probation 
officer. When, in his first interviews, he 
finds it easy to be punitive, managing, or 
evasive of giving help, he tends to feel that 
this behavior occurs because his clients ex- 
pect it of him as a probation officer, not 


realizing that he might operate this way in 
any setting. 

The solution of his problem is twofold. 
In the first place, he must become com- 
fortable within himself about authority, and 
this requires an inner release from the left- 
over battles of adolescence and a new aware- 
ness of the role of authority in human 
development. After clarification of this 
feeling, he needs to define precisely the 
responsibilities he must carry by reason 
of his function. 

Group conferences have been particularly 
useful in helping students express and mod- 
ify their first feelings about authority. The 
most recent unit of students used four meet- 
ings to cover the subject, “Casework and 
Authority.” In discussion of their own ex- 
periences with authority they discovered 
the feelings of hostility and dependence 
which are stirred up by the situation in 
which the helping person represents au- 
thority; the ways in which they and their 
clients protect themselves from expressing 
these feelings; and the double role required 
of them in becoming aware of their own 
feelings while helping the client to express 
his. 

The understanding of the nature and 
role of authority which emerged from these 
discussions can be outlined as follows: 


In agreement with Erich Fromm? and S. A. 
Szurek,2 the authority implied in helping has to 
be distinguished from the exercise of power for 
the gratification of the person in authority. 

Authority is inherent in human relationships 
wherever a person of greater maturity, knowledge, 
and experience seeks to help a less mature person 
for the benefit of that person’s growth; and among 
such relationships are those of parent and child, 
teacher and student, supervisor and supervisee, or 
caseworker and client. The comparative maturity 
and consequent authority in these relationships, of 
course, often relate only to the area in which the 
particular functional relationship obtains. 

The authority of the mature person is essential 
for the development of the less mature person, and 
consists in the ability to foresee or to create a 


1Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, Rinehart, 
New York, 1941, pp. 164-166. 

2S. A. Szurek, M.D., “The Use of Authority,” lec- 
ture given at Mental Health Institute for Health Of- 
ficers, July, 1948, mimeographed by Office of the 
Chief, Mental Health Service, California State 
Department of Public Health, pp. 7-8. 
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series of experiences through which another may 
learn, and to share knowledge and wisdom. 

The professional responsibility assumed by the 
person who undertakes such a position of authority 
is that of extending and maintaining his awareness 
of his own feelings so that he will be able to focus 
on the problems and growth needs of the other 
person rather than on his own satisfactions in the 
position of power. 


Putting this philosophy of authority into 
practice poses for each student an individ- 
ual problem related to his own life experi- 
ence with authority. For instance, one stu- 
dent traced his tendency to advise and 
manage the mother in his case to the fact 
that he himself had had a long experience 
of obedience and now felt within himself a 
strong desire to turn the tables and tell par- 
ents what to do. Another student found it 
hard to understand a father when he com- 
plained about his daughter. She traced her 
tendency to identify with the girl against 
the father to her own reaction to rigid au- 
thority, and her inner need to join battle 
with it. Another student found herself, in 
general, overaccepting of authority, and so 
not fully aware of the client’s reactions to 
it. Many students hesitate to evaluate fully 
the support their authority gives the client, 
and it is not unusual to have a student 
offer to close a case only to have the client 
urgently request continued services. 

When students are relatively free in their 
feelings about authority, they are ready to 
consider the helpful use of authority in 
work with their clients. The clients who 
come to the agency have had many disturb- 
ing experiences with authority figures— 
experiences with the overrigid authority 
‘who has assumed too much responsibility, 
with the overpermissive authority who has 
refused to accept the responsibilites which 
pertain to him, and with the inconsistent 
authority who swings from one extreme to 


another. Perhaps seldom in their lives have- 


these clients met a person in authority who 
thas given them understanding and warmth 
along with the security of steady discipline. 
Providing a relationship for these clients 
in which warm understanding is coupled 
with acceptance of the disciplines of reality, 
‘and in which the responsibilities of each are 
respected and fulfilled, should be the pri- 
mary contribution of the probation experi- 
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ence. Therefore the student in probation 
work must learn exactly what are his re. 
sponsibilities as a probation officer, since by 
assuming either more or less than pertains 
to his role he will defeat this correctiye 
experience which he hopes to provide for 
his client. 

After discussion of casework and author. 
ity in their group conferences, the students 
have turned to scrutiny of their agency 
function to discover their responsibilities in 
relation to it. They find that they are ina 
department attached to the Juvenile Court, 
This court, according to the creating lay, 
is responsible both for the welfare of minors 
and for the protection of the community 
against the delinquencies of minors. Fur. 
thermore, the authority of the court func. 
tions on two levels: at one it is lodged in 
the determining authority of the judge of 
the court; and at the other in the diagnos. 
ing, recommending, and service responsi- 
bilities of the probation officers. 

Many of the responsibilities toward the 
client which pertain to the probation officer 
within this court-probation agency are the 
same as those that would be carried by a 
caseworker in any agency. Along with other 
caseworkers, he is responsible for offering 
help to the client, for studying and under- 
standing the problems, for making re 
sources of the community available, for 
helping the client understand the commu- 
nity requirements that are a part of his 
reality, and for carrying out a treatment 
plan determined upon with the client. 
There are, however, additional responsibili- 
ties that relate to his position with the 
court, and the protective function that he 
has toward the community. 

Such special responsibilities include those 
of presenting his analysis and plan to the 
court, carrying out the instructions of the 
court with regard to the plan, bringing con- 
tinued delinquencies to the notice of the 
court, and recommending removal from the 
community when the client no longer seems 
able to live within it without danger to him- 
self and to others. There is, furthermore, 
the responsibility of the probation officer 
to maintain contact with his clients even 
when they are reluctant to see him. Even 
in the Prevention Division the fact that de- 
cision as to court action is still to be made 
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keeps these responsibilities of the proba- 
tion officer toward the court and the com- 
munity implicit in his work with the client. 
Although the activities by which these re- 
sponsibilities are carried out are required 
by the court, they are also integral to the 
casework with the client and become part 
of the process by which the probation offi- 
cer and the client understand the problem 
and work out a practical solution. The way 
in which the probation officer carries out 
these responsibilities to the community in 
his work with the client has a great deal to 
do with developing the ability of the client 
to understand, accept, and identify with the 
social reality within which he must adjust. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in undertak- 
ing the responsibilities of the probation offi- 
cer lies in the fact that the community, the 
client, and often the probation officer fail to 
realize that the responsibilities, and the 
authority which goes with them, are lim- 
ited. Often the probation officer, because of 
his own hopes and the expectations of 
others, finds himself pushed into accepting 
authority beyond his function, particularly 
in taking over decisions which pertain to 
the court, to parents, or to other social 
agencies. He is often tempted also to 
formulate what are actually the require- 
ments of social living as though they were 
his instructions to the client, forgetting 
that his role is to help the client under- 
stand and adjust to a reality to which he is 
subject as well as the client. 

The following examples will illustrate the 
case situations in which the first-year stu- 
dent learns to clarify his responsibilities as 
a probation officer: 

An adolescent girl had been making good use of 
her interviews with the student, discussing her 
feelings about her family and her own womanhood. 
She began to talk about stopping probation, partly 
because she was still not clear in her feelings 
about it. The student was rightfully concerned 
that the girl should not be forced into a mechanical 
compliance and said, “Since this is a voluntary 
agreement, you don’t need to be on probation un- 
less you want to. When do you want to see me 


again?” Thus, in avoiding taking over certain re- 
sponsibilities from the girl, she disregarded her 
responsibility toward the parents in requesting the 
probationary relationship for the girl, and her own 
responsibility for the structure of their contacts. 
Later the student was helped to understand the 
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role of her authority in giving support until prob- 
lems were resolved and so was able to help the 
girl relate to a structure that was both responsible 
for her and responsive to her. 

An explosive father who was a semi-invalid 
from heart trouble had been beating his 10-year- 
old boy for enuresis. The student, who came into. 
the case when the boy had been picked up for 
stealing, discovered the father’s methods and: 
while trying to help the boy gave the father 
advice about dealing with his son. The boy im- 
proved at home and at school, and the father at 
first left all responsibility to the worker, and then. 
suggested that probation be discontinued. After 
Christmas vacation the student learned that the 
father had torn up the boy’s treasured calendar on 
which he had kept a record of his wet and dry 
nights. The problem here was the undermining 
of the family’s authority figure by the entrance of 
the representative of the Juvenile Court into the 
home relationships and the assumption by the 
worker of responsibilities which pertained to the 
client. The threat to this father, who had already 
lost some of his position because he could no. 
longer be a wage earner, had caused him first to. 
lean on the probation officer with exaggerated de- 
pendence and then to develop a strong resistance: 
to him and to his methods. When the student 
realized that the client could be most helped by 
encouraging him to assume those responsibilities: 
which he could fulfil, the relationship became- 
more helpful to the father and to the boy. 


Using authority helpfully with clients re- 
quires both a mature emotional adjustment. 
to authority and an intelligent, disciplined 
adherence to the responsibilities required. 
by the function of the agency. The student 
of casework in the probation agency is learn- 
ing the same lessons of leadership as the 
student in another agency, but he is learning 
them in a setting in which all the issues are 
intensified by the position of authority 
which he holds as a representative of his. 


agency. 


Working with Law Enforcement and Judicial 
Agencies 


The third problem the probation setting 
presents to the student of casework grows. 
out of the combined function of protecting 
the community while helping the individ- 
ual, and relates to the three-way partner- 
ship of the judicial, the law enforcement, 
and the social service institutions of society. 
For the correctional field as a whole this. 
co-operative activity poses a complicated 
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problem of professional identity, and the 
student’s experience in a probation agency 
is accordingly affected. 

Intake in the agency is first of all a legal 
process in which children breaking the law 
are brought to the agency and decision is 
made whether or not a petition shall be 
filed under the law. When the case goes 
from intake to the probation officer, eligibil- 
ity for service under the law has been rather 
clearly determined. Upon the probation 
officer falls the responsibility of understand- 
ing the case as a particular human situation 
and of working out a plan of services which 
will individualize treatment while meeting 
the requirements of society. Once the social 
study has been made, the recommendations 
are reviewed by the court and decisions on 
both legal and social issues are made by the 
judge. Following the initial hearing the 
probation officer must not only provide the 
social treatment indicated but must con- 
tinue to be aware of delinquent behavior 
and report violations of probation to the 
court. 

When children are brought to the juve- 
nile court by the police, they are brought 
because of the seriousness of their acts 
against the community, and not because of 
the causes of their behavior or their need 
for help. The offenses range from minor 
traffic violations and breaking of curfew to 
felonies and wayward acts of extremely 
serious nature. These acts are the symptoms 
that cause referral to the agency. Back of 
these forms of behavior is the widest pos- 
sible range of social adjustments, from those 
that are normal to others indicating serious 
disturbances. For instance, two boys may 
be involved in the same auto theft, one be- 
cause an invitation to ride came at a 
moment when he was feeling a normal 
adolescent upsurge of impulse, and the 


other because of a deep-seated emotional 


problem. The probation officer is the mem- 
ber of the team who must contribute the 
understanding of the causes of delinquent 
behavior which will permit individual 
handling of these situations. 

To make this contribution to the joint 
work of the correctional team, the probation 
officer must be capable of imaginative per- 
ception of individual situations, and must 
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be skilful in discovering the effective sources 
of both harm and help in the client's life, 
It is often difficult for the student who 
brings with him lay attitudes and reserva. 
tions against “prying” to make this kind of 
exploration in the early stages of a relation. 
ship. In other agencies where tangible sery. 
ices are offered, or where intake has already 
determined eligibility for service, the stu. 
dent must explore a problem in order to 
provide the requested service, but he will 
have an idea of what kinds of information 
he must secure, and he will be able to leave 
untouched some of the painful areas of the 
client’s life. In probation work it is fre. 
quently these painful areas that must be 
considered before a plan of service can 
emerge. 


One student made an initial study of an 11-year- 
old boy who had engaged in shoplifting and learned 
that the mother had recently left the home. At first 
he accepted the father’s defensive assurance that 
the boy was properly supervised, but a review of 
the facts revealed that the father was out of the 
home at his business each night until 2:00 AM, 
and the 14-year-old sister was responsible for the 
boy’s afternoon and evening activities. Returning 
to the father to talk with him about this prob- 
lem was a difficult task for the student, but it was 
not possible to have a real understanding of the 
boy’s problem until something was known about 
the mother’s absence, its effect on the boy, and the 
father’s plans for the future. 


Once the initial social study is made, the 
probation officer must formulate a recom- 
mendation. Some cases can be closed at 
once; others need environmental help which 
can be provided by financial assistance or 
housing agencies; still others should be re- 
ferred for therapeutic help to family agen- 
cies or clinics. In many cases the recom- 
mendation of probation is appropriate, 
with casework services provided by the 
probation officer and supporting services 
provided by other agencies. In making his 
recommendation, the probation officer must 
consider how a client uses help and how 
much he is able to work on his own prob 
lems. Evidence of such ability will be found 
primarily in the casework relationship that 
he has been able to establish with the client, 
and in this area the student may feel, at 
first, quite insecure. In formulating his 
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recommendation, the student probation offi- 
cer is impressed with the serious implica- 
tions that his ability to understand and to 

Jan may have upon the client’s life, and 
he will need strong supervisory support 
to supplement his inexperience. 

When the analysis and recommendation 
have been completed, the report must be 
referred to the legal structure within which 
the probation officer is working. In many 
of the student cases only an administrative 
decision, to the effect that no petition will 
be filed, is needed. In some cases, however, 
the report must be brought before the court. 
Preparing a case and making the presenta- 
tion before the court require real security 
in the caseworker since he is sharing his 
work with a profession whose approach 
and discipline are very different from his 
own. The temptations to be subservient 
or to compete are many, and experiences 
with the court are best assigned to students 
after they have developed some competence 
as caseworkers. 

Thus, although the first-year student in 
the probation department is learning along 
with other students how to explore and 
understand a client’s problem and how to 
provide an appropriate service, his experi- 
ence is affected by the fact that he carries a 
role in a complicated professional partner- 
ship. The area of exploration and the va- 
riety of plans open to him are greater than 
in many first-year placements. The effect of 
his decisions may be of especially serious 
import for the lives of his clients. The serv- 
ice he has to offer is not precisely defined, 
but it demands from the beginning the kind 
of helpful use of the self which frees other 
people to work on their problems. It takes 
time to acquire skills in this kind of help- 
ing and also to see results in the lives of 
clients; the first-year student in the proba- 
tion setting may achieve the satisfactions of 
being able to “do something” somewhat 
later than the student in another setting 
where more tangible services are provided. 
In addition, he must learn to communicate 
with and to understand members of judi- 
cial and law enforcement professions for 
the purpose of achieving the welfare of 
his clients. No effort of the supervisor can 
make this a simple assignment. 
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Working with Other Agencies 

A fourth problem for the student in the 
probation department is the character of his 
work with other agencies. As do all first- 
year students, the student in the probation 
setting learns to work with other agencies 
to provide community support for new so- 
cial adjustments. In many of the probation 
cases most of the services will be provided 
by other agencies, with the result that the 
student accumulates a great deal of experi- 
ence in this collaborative work. There are 
two aspects of this experience which are 
particularly related to the setting in which 
he is working. One is the tendency of the 
other agencies to look to the probation offi- 
cer to “make” their clients conform, and the 
other is the fact that most of these agencies 
whose help is needed have already given up 
in despair. 

One of the most difficult aspects present 
in this community relationship for the pro- 
bation officer, and especially for the student 
in the probation setting, is the community 
rejection of his client. Problems of confi- 
dentiality become acute for him as he de- 
cides what he can tell about his client which 
will enlist understanding and help. A com- 
munity which is grudgingly reaccepting the 
delinquent child or family must be helped 
to weather the lapses that are sure to occur 
and to give the client time to establish his 
new patterns. A boy who has done well at 
school for a month following his court hear- 
ing may “blow up” and the principal who 
has put much effort into plans for the boy 
may be ready to suspend him; or the mother 
who has been helped to get six small chil- 
dren to the clinic fails to keep an important 
appointment with an eye specialist. Over 
and over again the worker has to be ready, 
not only to help the client digest his fail- 
ures, but to give support to the other agen- 
cies so that they too will be able to bear the 
ups and downs of growth. 


The Correctional Field Needs the Profes- 
sional Caseworker 

These problems of the caseworker in the 
probation setting have been discussed as 
they affect the experience of the beginning 
student. But in a larger sense they are the 
problems met by any worker in the correc- 
tional agency. Every such worker must 
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learn the skills of meeting the initial hostil- 
ity that is mobilized by referral to the 
agency. He has the task of learning to use 
authority responsibly and helpfully. He 
must operate within a partnership with an- 
other, quite different profession and in co- 
operation with it find how to help the indi- 
vidual while protecting society. And he 
must undertake to mobilize in support of 
his client’s growth many social resources 
which may be hostile toward or fearful of 
his client. Workers in these agencies have 
accepted from society a particularly de- 
manding and important assignment. Ful- 
filling the requirements of these jobs takes 
skill and maturity and our best trained 
professional persons should be attracted to 
them. 
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The beginning student of casework can 
learn generic casework in the probation get. 
ting. He will find the problems in a par. 
ticular guise and there will be particular 
solutions because of the characteristics of 
the setting. However, they are in essence 
the same problems that he will meet in any 
work with people in trouble. Because of 
some of the characteristics of the setting it 
is a difficult placement for the first-year stu. 
dent. But the student who honestly meets 
the problems it presents finds he has experi- 
enced vividly the significant aspects of 
casework and that, where he has unde. 
fensively come to terms with the demands 
made on him for growth, he has developed 
skills that will be useful to him in work 
with people anywhere. 


Editorial Notes 


Fourth International Congress of Mental Health 


The Fourth International Congress of 
the World Federation for Mental Health 
will be held in Mexico City, December 
11-19 of this year. The four major topics 
to be considered are: mental health and 
children; occupational mental health— 
rural and industrial; mental health prob- 
lems of transplantation and migration; and 
community efforts in mental hygiene. 

A considerable portion of time is re- 
served for meetings of small international, 
interdisciplinary working groups, each com- 
posed of approximately fifteen professional 
people, who will meet daily to exchange 
ideas, to consider approaches found useful 
in various countries, and to make sugges- 
tions for future planning. The discussion 
method will be used in these groups, and it 


is expected that this discussion will not™ 


only be helpful in strengthening relations 
among people from many countries and in 
giving members a sense of participation, 
but will stimulate plans for research and for 
the development of mental health in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Many persons be- 
lieve that this exchange of information is 
one of the most important functions of the 
Congress. 


In addition, there will be a series of tech- 
nical meetings with speakers and discus- 
sants from the various countries and pro- 
fessions represented at the Congress. For- 
mal papers will be presented at the plenary 
sessions and technical meetings. 

Technical experts from other countries 
who will attend the Congress are interested 
in the contribution of experience in this 
country to their problems. The Family 
Service Association of America and other 
member societies of the World Federation 
for Mental Health, which include national 
mental health societies and _ professional 
societies from related fields—such as an- 
thropology, education, nursing, psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, and _ sociology— 
have been asked for assistance in selecting 
and contributing material. These contribu- 
tions might consist of background material, 
reprints of articles, reprints of research 
studies, and so on, for the working groups. 

Further detailed information about the 
International Congress can be secured from 
Mrs. Grace E. O'Neill, Division of World 
Affairs, National Association for Mental 
Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


PSYCHIATRY FOR SOCIAL WORKERS: Lawson G. 
Lowrey, M.D. 385 pp., 1946, rev. 1950. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, or SoOcIAL 
CasEWORK. $4.50. 

This revision of Dr. Lowrey’s book, first pub- 
lished in 1946, contains a variety of new material 
within the original structure and an additional 
chapter on “The Social Worker and Treatment.” 
Useful historical background and statistical data 
have been retained. An emphasis on the somatic 
components in mental disorders wherever this is 
pertinent serves as a balancing force essential to 
proper understanding of certain pathological states. 

The psychic components are treated with some 
unevenness. One is impressed with the descriptive 
statements of symptom pictures and disease entities 
while regretting the lack of illustrative clinical 
material. The value of the book for social workers 
would be greater also were more space devoted to 
such matters as the interaction of psychic forces, 
ego psychology, symptom formation and its sig- 
nificance, the meaning and use of defense systems, 
and the nature of neurotic anxiety. None of 
these is discussed fully enough; some are barely 
referred to. 

Both the preface to this second edition and the 
text as well prepare the reader for “special stress 

. on the social worker’s possible participation 

in treatment.” It is disappointing that the reader 
is left so often to draw his own inferences as to 
that participation. Dr. Lowrey’s customary and 
long-standing conviction that social workers and 
psychiatrists are professional colleagues is well 
known and would lead the social work reader to 
hope for more explicit material. Where schizo- 
phrenia, paranoia, and the neurotic character are 
discussed, the author directly and most helpfully 
points out what may or may not be the social 
worker's role. Unfortunately, however, the chapter 
on “The Neuroses” ends without distinguishing 
treatment of the neuroses from treatment of a 
neurotic person’s problems in social reality; nor does 
it suggests any line of activity for the social worker 
except to offer a supportive relationship in appro- 
priate .cases and seek consultation with a psychia- 
trist in others. 

The chapter on “The Social Worker and Treat- 
ment” is difficult to assess. It is inevitable, in the 
light of the current division of opinion, that the 
text should focus on psychotherapy. Probably 
everyone will agree that “no hard and fast line 
of demarcation can be drawn between casework 
treatment and psychotherapy.” On the other hand, 
many social workers do believe that useful dis- 
tinctions can and should be made as to goals and 


methods. It is this latter group of readers who 
will raise the most serious questions about the 
author's statement that “Psychotherapy is intended 
to clear up conscious and unconscious complexes 
and conflicts, with their resultant effects as they 
appear in somatic symptoms, personality integra- 
tion, and successful utilization of the self.” (Italics 
mine.) In juxtaposition to this definition of intent 
and goal in psychotherapy is the statement that 
in casework “treatment effort is focused primarily 
on current realities.” If both of these statements 
are true, then one would have to make some clear 
distinctions between psychotherapy and casework 
treatment, and between the qualifications of the 
practitioner of each. Dr. Lowrey does specify the 
essential training for the practice of psychoanalysis. 
He leaves one in doubt whether he believes the 
social worker practicing other kinds of psycho- 
therapy requires specialized training over and 
beyond that offered in the two-year graduate 
curriculum. 

To undertake in one volume an exposition of 
clinical psychiatry, a description of the principles 
of casework treatment and of psychotherapy, and 
a clarification of the relations among all three, 
was no doubt an overwhelming task. The weak- 
nesses in the book, as the reviewer sees them, may 
well be due to the tremendous scope of the author’s 
objectives in comparison to the limited space availa- 
ble in something less than four hundred pages. 

JEANETTE REGENSBURG 
Community Service Society of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


REGIONAL PLANNING FOR SOCIAL WORK EDU- 
CATION: Lora Lee Pederson. 107 pp., 1949. 
Nashville School of Social Work, Nashville, 
or SociaL Cas—EworK. No charge. 


With the keen interest throughout the country 
in the work of the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, this group of papers is timely 
and helpful in clarifying the regional approach. 
In the social work field the interest reached frui- 
tion in the fall of 1949 with the establishment by 
the Board of Control of the Commission on Social 
Work Education. As Miss Pederson explains in 
her Foreword, this book is a collection of papers 
presented at the Regional Conference on Profes- 
sional Education for Social Work, in June, 1948, 
sponsored by the Nashville School of Social Work 
with the co-operation of the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. Participat- 
ing in the conference were social workers, sociol- 
ogists, economists, and others from social science 
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departments throughout the region, who discussed 
common problems and how these were related to 
planning in the southeastern region. 

Dr. Frank J. Welch highlighted some of the 
major socio-economic problems of the southeastern 
region stemming from a lack of balanced economy 
between agriculture, industry, and the services. 
“The twelve cotton states, which possess one-fourth 
of the nation’s population, must educate one-third 
of the nation’s children, with only about one-eighth 
of the nation’s wealth and one-sixth of the school 
income.” 

The chapters entitled “Possibilities of Regional 
Planning—from the School’s Viewpoint” by Sue 
Spencer and “The Use of Resources in Regional 
Planning for Professional Education for Social 
Work” by Marion Hathway indicate that con- 
siderable thought has been given to regional plan- 
ning over a period of years. Following a discus- 
sion of the requisites for sound regional planning, 
Miss Spencer outlined eight areas on which such 
planning might well focus. Some of these include 
expansion of educational resources, work-study 
plans of agencies, development of a regional plan 
for co-ordinated social research and sharing by 
schools and agencies of the results of such research, 
enrichment of faculty through exchange, provi- 
sion for faculty to return to practice in agencies 
from time to time, and so on. 

Dr. Hathway pointed up the critical need for 
more effective means of handling the pressing 
problems of the area in her analyses of the edu- 
cational background of recruits for positions at 
the operating level of practice in social work, the 
enrolment of the professional schools in the re- 
gion, and the relation of graduates to the yearly 
turnover. 

The growth of welfare programs over the past 
fifteen years has been phenomenal. Although the 
expansion has been based largely on increasing 
use of public funds, the South has not reached 
the per capita level of public assistance that other 
regions of the United States have attained. The 
analysis prepared for the Commission on Social 
Work Education at its meeting in November, 1949, 
indicated that the number of social workers was 
not only inadequate to meet known needs, but 
that the average level of professional training of 
present workers was critically low. 
with graduate training in positions urgently need- 
ing persons with such professional equipment, 
the turnover was 25 per cent yearly. Graduates 
from schools in the region did not equal one- 
fourth of those lost through this turnover. 

This book is inevitably associated, by its content, 
with the Regional Educational Plan of the Com- 
mission on Social Work Education with its con- 
troversial ramifications. This fact leads me to 
give some of the recommendations of the Com- 
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Social Casework 


mission which were endorsed by the Board of 
Control, the need for which is so well developed 
in this book: strengthening and expanding present 
schools; training for a greater variety of positions 
than in the past; having every state with no state. 
supported two-year graduate school contract 
through the Board of Control for services to jts 
students from institutions that operate such 
schools; establishing regional arrangements for 
training services for specific professional areas, such 
as medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
and other fields as the need is recognized; recog. 
nizing the crucial need for more nearly adequate 
salaries for social work positions in both public 
and private agencies, and for differentials relateg 
to professional training as incentives for workers 
to obtain such training and remain in the region; 
encouraging undergraduate colleges to establish 
organized and defined curricula in social welfare 
as a means of orientation and recruitment for the 
profession. 

This plan has been linked with many controver. 
sial issues such as segregation; but the stand of the 
Board of Control in the Maryland court decision 
leaves no doubt that it is not a camouflage for fur. 
thering attempts to preserve segregation or to 
block the way of those who would fight it. It is 
significant that associations of state governors in 
New England and in the mountain and western 
states, after studying the southern plan, are now 
starting similar ones of their own. 

To anyone wishing to examine thoughtfully the 
regional plan for professional education, I com- 
mend the excellent papers compiled in this book 
as background for understanding the development 
of this method of tackling the problem of ex- 
tending and developing facilities for professional 
training of workers needed in the social welfare 
program. 

Leora L. CONNER 
Family Service of Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 


YOUR CHILD AND OTHER PEOPLE: Rhoda W. Bac- 
meister. 299 pp., 1950. Little, Brown and Com- 


pany, Boston, or SoctAL CASEWORK. $3.00. 


“ Here is a book by someone who obviously knows 
a great deal about children from vast personal ex- 
perience with them in groups and individually. 
Mrs. Bacmeister advances modern psychological con- 
cepts in practically applicable forms. She raises 
a great many questions that parents and teachers 
frequently have on their minds, discusses them 
with clarity, and offers sound suggestions. Her ideas 
for children’s parties, for making excursions, for 
“creative discipline,” for example, should be invalu- 
able to persons running short of ideas or needing 
cheerful and enthusiastic encouragement. This 
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book, or parts of it, may be usefully recommended 
to parents who are wondering about any of the 
‘fic situations it discusses. And there is much in 
it that will be useful to student teachers learning 
to guide children’s social education, such as the 
general principles to keep in mind when confronted 
by a group on the verge of being “out-of-hand.” 

Many people, seeking help with or knowledge 
about children, have trouble finding much consecu- 
tive time to sit down with a book and read it 
through quickly. This book can be picked up and 
read piecemeal. Its sound fundamental philosophy 
keeps recurring in the discussion of each situation 
and in the suggestions proffered. 

Other readers, who do a good deal of reading in 
the field of child psychology and education, may 
find parts of this book somewhat superficial as, per- 
haps, in its treatment of early emotional and social 
growth. They may fee* that it deals too hastily with 
some problems, such as the mixed and anxious feel- 
ings children may have in fighting with others or 
even in roughhousing. These readers may think 
there is insufficient explanation of such statements 
as, “If many children persistently seek an experience 
it must contain something they need.” When the 
book follows this particular statement by suggest- 
ing desirable and attractive alternatives for radio 
and television thrillers, one is again impressed by 
the sound experience from which the author is 
speaking. 

Mrs. Bacmeister sets out to show some of the ways 
in which children can be helped toward constructive 
social learning. “They [children] can’t swim off 
independently like little fishes the minute they are 
born, but they are eager to enjoy the social life all 
about them, to learn its ways, to have their part in 
it. What they need is experience guided by under- 
standing and love. That it is our job to give them.” 
Mrs. Bacmeister proceeds to discuss the child’s social 
development at different stages of his first eight 
years and the adult’s role in aiding that develop- 
ment in many different situations. Among other im- 
portant topics, there are excellent sections on preju- 
dice, on what children learn from play, on how to 
supervise play, on the sorts of equipment to obtain 
and how to foster its best use, on co-operative shar- 
ing of child care, and on “what makes character.” 
This will be an eminently helpful book for anyone 
working with children or their parents. 

ELIZABETH DOAK 
Downtown Community School 
New York, N. Y. 


Have You Seen These? 


Guardianship: A Way of Fulfilling Public Re- 
sponsibility for Children, by Irving Weissman. A 
Teport of a study undertaken by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency to discover 
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the circumstances under which guardianship is nec- 
essary and desirable for children, to decide upon the 
most effective procedures for providing guardian- 
ship, and to determine what services—judicial and 
social—are needed for the protection of children 
under guardianship. It is hoped that this report 
will furnish a basis for improving services to chil- 
dren in relation to their guardianship. (U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., 1949, 45 cents.) 


Children Absent from School. A report of a sur- 
vey of non-attendance at school in New York City, 
indicating the size of the problem, the reasons for 
absence as determined through case observations, 
and a program for meeting this problem. A child- 
helping program, centered in the classroom, is out- 
lined. (Citizens’ Committee on Children of New 
York City, 136 E. 57 St., New York 22, N. Y., 1949, 
$1.00.) 


Police and Children: A Study of New York City’s 
Juvenile Aid Bureau. The aim of this study is “to 
clarify the nature of the difficulties which bring 
children to the police; to evaluate the procedures 
and operation of the various sections of the Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau in the light of the best scientific 
understanding of what can and should be done to 
help these children; to determine how police work 
with children can be strengthened in the light of 
the best possible long-range program of protective 
services for children in New York City.” (Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Children of New York City, 
136 E. 57 St., New York 22, N. Y., 1951, $1.00.) 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate of accredited 
school, with supervisory experience. Multiple-service agency. 
Opportunity for community leadership. Salary range $3600- 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social Service, 70! E. 
Monroe, Phoenix, Ariz. 





CHILD WELFARE REPRESENTATIVE. Two years' graduate 
training, five years' experience, one year of which must 
have been in supervision. Salary $325-$385. Apply Director 
Child Welfare, State Dept. Public Welfare, Phoenix, Ariz. 








CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR. Two jyears' graduate 
training, four years' experience in social work agency. 
Supervise five workers In child-placement and adoption pro- 
gram in Phoenix. Salary $280-$330. Apply Director Child 
Welfare, State Dept. Public Welfare, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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CHILD WELFARE WORKER. One year in accredited school 
of social work, with one year of experience in social agency; 
or two years in school of social work, without the experl- 
ence. Salary $260-$310. Apply Director Child Welfare, 
State Dept. Public Welfare, rnrenix, Ariz. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. To witiate and develop medi- 
cal social service In Pediatric Dept. and teach social aspects 
‘of pediatrics to medical studeits. Pioneer program for 
graduate of accredited school »'th medical social sequence, 
three years' medical social experience including one under 
supervision. Salary $450°. Write Dr. William A. Reilly, 
Prof. of Pediatrics, Unive-sity of Arkansas School of Medicine, 
Little Rock, Ark. 





‘NATIONALLY KNOWN tuperculosis and cancer hospital has 
opening for two social workers. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision, good salary, and good working conditions. 
Write Honora K. Wilson, Director of Social Service, City of 
Hope, Duarte, Calif. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—$3600. Graduate PSW 
major required. One year's experience, with preference in 
‘psychiatric setting. Adult psychiatric clinic, out-patient 
department. Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, 4833 Fountain 
Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 








HOMEMAKER SUPERVISOR for new demonstration program 
of Homemaker Service. Qualifications include MSW, case- 
work experience, and supervisory or administrative responsi- 
bility. Specialized training and experience in home man- 
agement desirable. Salary related to qualifications. Write 
Family Service Association, 645 A St., San Diego |, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS. Training in accredited school. For child- 
placing division and for family division. Qualified super- 
visors; psychiatric consultation program; pleasant working 
conditions. Salary range $2664-$3708 plus $20 a month cost- 
of-living. Apply to General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
Tce, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








SUPERVISOR. Graduate accredited school plus supervisory 
experience. For child-placing division. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion program; pleasant working conditions. Salary range 
from $3516-$4392 plus $20 a month cost-of-living. Apply to 
General Director, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 





CASEWORKER—graduate, female, for children's department 
of multiple-service agency. Child welfare experience de- 
sirable. Salary $3000-$3940 depending on experience. Ex- 
cellent supervision; psychiatric consultation; delightful com- 
munity. Opportunity for student supervision if qualified. 
Write Dr. Alfred Neumann, Jewish Family & Children's 
Service, 314-14th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





CASEWORKER—graduate, for family department, multiple- 
service agency. Salary $3000-$3940. Excellent supervision; 
psychiatric consultation; delightful community. Oppor- 
tunity for student supervision if qualified. Write Dr. Alfred 
Neumann, Jewish Family & Children's Service, 314-I4th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of an approved 
school of social work, for general hospital with expanding 
program. Experience desired but not essential. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Write 
Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 8, 
Conn. 





OPENING FOR CASEWORKER in non-sectarian voluntary 
institution offering a casework service to emotionally dis- 
turbed children and their parents. Psychiatric treatment 
also available to children. Qualifications: Master's de- 
gree in social work plus experience in working with parent- 
child relationships. Good personnel practices. Salary range 
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to $4560 commensurate with experience. Institution fs 
agency also offering foster home and adoption 
For full information regarding agency, write C 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Cons. 






















MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Crippled Children f 








of State Department of Health. Graduate of ace 
school of social work with specialization In medical 
work and two years’ employment in medical social 
Salary $3300-$4020. Write William T. Youngberg, 
visor of Personnel, Connecticut State Dept. of 
Hartford 6, Conn. 



















SUPERVISOR of Homemaker Service to direct with an 
sistant this specialized service in a family agency of 
standards. This unit has sixteen homemakers, is exp 
and well accepted by the community. Graduate of 
work school; minimum of five years’ experience in 
agency and some supervisory experience. Salary 
mensurate with experience and skill. 
36 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


Family Service Society 

















CASEWORKER—graduate accredited school. P 
small, multiple-service agency. Competent supervision, 
psychiatric consu!tation, good opportunity for professional 
growth and participation in all phases of family and chil. 
dren's programs. Minimum salary $2800. Write Marie F, 
Zeitz, Family Service, 33 Court St., New Britain, Conn. 





CASEWORKER with skill In direct work with troubled chil. 
dren and an Interest in both homefinding and intake for 
child-placing program. Good supervision. Colorful com. 
munity. Salary depends on extent experience plus training, 
Children's Service Bureau, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami %, 
Fla. 





CASEWORKER. School of social work graduate for multl- 
functional family agency. Developing, progressive agency 
with excellent personnel practices. Salary dependent ex. 
perience. Apply Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N.W. 
Second Street, Miami 36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in colorful resort city for case 
worker with Master's degree in social work. Excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Salary range, $3000-$4000. Salary depend. 
ent upon experience. Write Margaret Thomason, Executive 
Director, Travelers Aid Society, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 
36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER—to carry small case load of disturbed chil- 
dren in foster homes and institutions under excellent super- 
vision and psychiatric consultation. Opportunity for de 
velopment of intensive treatment skills. Good salary. 
Illinois Children's Home and Ald Society, 1122 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER 
POSITIONS OPEN 


Medical Social Worker: Opening for profession- 
4 ally trained social worker in city-county hospital, 
good supervision available. Salary $245-$306. 


Medical Social Consultant: Trained medical so- 
cial worker with minimum of three years’ experi- 
ence for consultant position in Maternal and 
Child Health Section of Denver Department of 
Health and Hospitals. Works closely with Medi- 
cal Director of section, is part of total casework 
staff serving both hospital and health division. 
Salary $320-$400. 


Apply Room 408, City and County Bldg.., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


























